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HE United States Govern- 

ment maintains two ex- Pp 
press passenger services to the 4 
Orient—one over the Short | 
ne Route from Seattle, the other 
on the Sunshine Belt from San 
Francisco by way of Honolulu. There 
are five 21,000 ton oil burning President 
ships, 535 feet in length, in each service, 

offering unexcelled accommodations. 

The service from Seattle is operated by 


the Admiral Oriental Line with a sailing 
evety twelve days; the service from San Send the Coupon NOW 


Francisco by the Pacific Mail Steamship Get the illustrated booklets on =~ 
Company with a sailing every fourteen the Orient and descriptions of =~ 
days. Ports of call are Yokohama, Kobe, the acco as ones | 
. Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. great U. 5) Government aaa 
I : ag d ¥ Please specify whether you 
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ful travel opportunity offered by these or from Seattle. 
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To truly delight in your travels, and 
to benefit by them both in mind and 
body, -requires freedom from worry. 
There’s no tonic in the world more 
bracing than the ability to enter into 
your playtime with carefree abandon 
and zest. 


You have perhaps left home on other 
occasions, worrying over a detail, and 
lost the whole benefit of the trip be- 
cause of your fear of “what might 
happen” while you were away, coupled 
with your anxiety to return home and 
untangle the difficulty. 


And there is always that feeling of 
insecurity, both at home and abroad, 
about your income—what will happen 
to your family if you are disabled by 
sickness or accident. 


To. truly enjoy your travels these 
things must be left behind. Make up 
your mind to forget your business af- 
fairs. Secure a Hartford policy that 
will provide an income if you are dis- 
abled. 


Then pack your grips and Brioy the Orange groves ! 
kind of a time you need—carefree. : : 

ShOWY mountains 
sunshine : 


Omi 


Santa Fe superior 
train service and 
scenery ~- plus Fred 
Harvey meals - your ; 
assurance of & 
pleasant journey i 
there — 

¢Z daily trains 

Palleaanee aia Grand 


There is an especially fine Hartford 
sickness and accident insurance policy 
which assures a business income, in 
case of disability, to professional men 
—bankers, lawyers, executives in all 
businesses—men like yourself. 


Protected by this policy you need not 
worry about the continuation of your 
income in case your disability is pro- 
longed. And if you are disabled per- 
manently there will be something more 
than the income from your invest- 
ments to pay your bills. 


Before you travel, ask the nearest Hart- 
ford representative about this policy— 
or write us direct. Be free from worry 
about “what may happen”—it will make 
your trip more worth while. 


Mr. W.J.BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa Fe System Lines 


Hartford Accident and 
1169 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets 


Indemnity Company 
iti i CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK- GRAND CANYON OUTINGS 
Writing All Casualty Lines and All CALIFORNIA LIMITED 


en 


Forms of Fidelit d Surety Bonds “ Mi 
POLE te, amen da all the way Also details as to cost of trip 
HARTFORD CONN. 
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CRUISE DE LUXE 
S. S. Adriatic—Feb. 23rd 


Published monthly by 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, Ine. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: Scranton, Penna. Executive, Editorial and 
Circulation Offices, 7 West 16th Street, New York City: 35 cents per copy, 
$4.00 per year. For foreign postage add $1.00; Canadian 50 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter March 5, 1923, at the post office at 
Seranton,’ Pa., under the Act of March 38, 1879, and copyrighted 1922 by 
Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated, 

‘Change of address: Change of address must be received prior to the 
10th of the month to affect the forthcoming magazine. Both old and new 
address must be given. 

TRAVEL assumes no responsibility for the damage or loss of .manu- 
scripts or photographs submitted for publication, although due care will be 
taken to insure their safety. Full postage should always be sent for the 
return of unavailable material. 


Winter Tours to Egypt 


HOLY LAND, TURKEY, 
GREECE, ITALY and 
NORTH AFRICA 
Sailings 
January 5, 16 and February 23 


For details, write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
9 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


Expert Leadership—Best Hotels 
Private Automcbiles—Select Party 


16 Days Egypt and Palestine 
Motoring Through Italy, Switzerland 
and Paris 


Send for Detailed Program 


PIERCE TOURIST CO. 


1478 Broadway NEW YORK 
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BEAUTIFUL SISTER-SHIPS 


We believe the “Resolute” and “Reliance” to be 

the finest and most admirably adapted cruise- 

ships afloat. They served us with conspicuous 
success in 1923. 


The ‘Resolute’ Round the World 

Sailing Eastward January 19, 1924, for 127 days 

in Egypt, India, Java, the Philippines, China, 

Japan and the South Sea Islands—never before 
visited by a cruise. 


‘és . 9 ° WitTH every Cruise Comfort —broad 
The “‘Reliance”’ to the Mediterranean decks, opercair tilesswimming poaliamas 
Sailing February 9, 1924, for 75 days of varied nasium, verandah cafe, spacious public 


travel, both Egypt and the Holy Land; both Al- rooms.and staterooms specially ventila- 


: > c ted for tropical service—the beautiful 
geria and Tunisia; Venice, Corsica and Cattaro, ITINERARY ciple cerqylinee RELIANCE sails on aoe 


visited by no other cruise. Havana, Kingston, day cruise to West Indies, under experi- 
Booklets for the cruises and for our winter tours aie pr eces ee United ¢merican) Hine as 
(South America, Japan-China, Round the World, SNE OE z 


Florida and Cuba, California, Mexico and Hawaii) Spe. Hee dos, From New York — January 8 


will be forwarded upon request. Noseaus Osmanal "S&S RELIANCE 
Shore Trips. Write for the West Indies Cruise book!et “D” and 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. | eiee 


U e e _o 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles nited American Lines 


225 Fifth 1338 Walnut 112S. Dearborn 657 Market 458 S. Spring ; (HARRIMAN LINE) 


Avenue Street Street _ Street Street 39 Broad N York 
Executive Offices, Beacon and Park Streets, Boston ; 171 W. Rando Se, Chine 


Or local steamship agents 
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Egypt and the 
Mediterranean 


Treasures beyond price 
from the tomb of King 
Tutankhamen. Color 
and beauty beyond de- 
scription in the glamor- 
ous cities of the Medi- 
MIGHTY cleft through the heart terranean. A world of White Star liner Adriatic— 
of a mountain range, clothed by impressions. Allonour January 5 and February 23. 


pete 4 a gorgeous Navajo blanket, voyage deluxe arranged 
with brilliant patches a mile square. to include Eevpt, Spain, Red Star liner Lapland— 
All the charm of the Golden State is Ital Monte Carlo eg January 16 and March 5. 
symbolized in the rugged-splendor of Y» : 


this*monster chasm. View it as part 
of a trip to California replete with iad t I di 
many thrilling sights and scenes. es n 1es 

Age-old romance surrounds the cities of the West 
Indies. Beauty ever new, is their heritage today. 
See Havana, Hayti, Cartagena, Jamaica—see the 


Panama Canal—see the West Indies on a cruise of 
twenty-nine restful days. 


SUNSET LIMITED 


New Orleans San Antonio El Paso Tucson SanDiego Los Angeles San Francisc, 


Through sleeping, observation and dining cars. Beginning November 1, through sleep- 
ing cars for Apache Trail passengers; also through sleeping cars for San Diego over 
the San Diego & Arizona Railway through the Carriso Gorge. For information and 


The White Star liner Megantic—specially constructed 
literature address 


for cruising—January 23 and February 28. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 1 For complete itineraries and detailed information, inquire at No.1 Broadway, New York, or 
New York New Orleans uston Tucson unylauthonzed steamship agent. a 
165 Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. Sontiere, Pacific Bldg. Score Bldg All Sailings from New York 


San Francisco: Southern Pacifie Bldg. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
unset Route RED STAR LINE 


very mile a scene worth while 


The most Southerly route in the United States offering a health- 
Sul and delightful climate for the Fall and Winter traveler. 


AYS of de- 
[) broek t ful 
cruising 


over Blue 
Tropic Seas. _Won- 
derful hours ram- 


(Bermuda Government's Official Contract Steamers) 


Book NOW for Fall and Winter Sailings 
to BERMUDA - Vacationists Paradise 


Pa bling through the 
streets of quaint Only 2 days from New York 
at cities. Intimate Sailings Twice Weekly 


elimpses of. native 
Old-World life and 
customs. 


From New York Every Wednesday and Saturday 


Landing passengers directly at Hamilton 
Dock, avoiding delay and inconvenience 
of transfer by tender. 

Tickets good on either Steamer, insur- 
ing unequalled express service via New 
Palatial Twin-Screw Oil-Burning Steam- 
ers. 


an Expense Cruises 


DAYS $ 150 “te 


Fast 10,000-ton steam- 
ers, specially designed 
for service in the Trop- 
ics. Steamer is your 
hotel for entire trip 
from New York to and 
around the Island and 
return to New York. 
Wide choice of accom- 
modations ranging 
from comfortable state- 
rooms at minimum 
rates to cabins with 
private bath. Write for 
further information, lit- 
erature, etc. 


Porto Rico Line 
25 Broadway, New York 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
and 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 
Modern Hotels—No Passports—All Sports 
including Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Sailing, Bath- 
ing, Horse Racing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 
ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. Georges, Bermuda 
Finest Cuisine and Service, Tennis, Golf, Magnificent 

Tiled Swimming Pool 


WEST INDIES 
Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the Carribbean Sea. 


For Illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or St. George Hotel, or 
West Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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THE HOLIEST PLACE IN CHRISTENDOM 


From the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem the great bronze bell flings ‘out its canopy of sound over Christian and s 
Moslem and Jew alike. Before the doors are beggars and trinket-vendors and everywhere is filth and squalor. The Christian of 
i little faith often comes away disheartened, but, after all, here is the Holy of Holies. 


_be reflected. 
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eADVENTURES cAMONG 
CONSTANTIN (OR LE. | 


The City of Sudden Contrasts—Bears i 
and Bagpipes—The Folk of Many Col- 
ors—Strange Music and Stranger Tales 
—The Romance of the Wandering Life 


By Irvinc Brown 


-A Gypsy Woman of the Mahalla 


HAT first day! I had seen the sun rise over Asia, at the 
- Black Sea entrance to the Bosphorus; and now, after cruis- 
ing down the world’s most beautiful waterway, I found myself 
toward sunset at the window of my room in Pera. The soaring 
branches of tall trees from the garden of the English Embassy 
framed the picture on either side. Farther down the steep slope 
hung a curtain of cypresses from a former Turkish cemetery, 
beyond which spread a sea of roofs and a glimpse of the Golden 
Horn, in which the first lights of the evening were beginning to 
Opposite rose the long high ridge of Stamboul 
broken by a'single mosque, behind which the crimson sky burned 
itself to a dull orange, then faded from green to blue-black, 
pierced by stars, while thousands- of tiny lamps began to glimmer. 
Soon it was impossible to tell where the lights left off and the 
stars began. j 
In spite of the war with Greece, and rumors of cholera, inva- 
sion, and massacre, I had come to mingle with the Turkish 
Gypsies. In the center of that great whirlpool of world intrigue, 
Constantinople, the Romanies alone look on, aloof, amused. 
While the various nations plot and counterplot against one an- 
other, the Gypsy tribes are content to let the “silly Gentiles” fight 
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THE CITY OF MOSQUES 


Domes and minarets rise one above another in every quarter of the ancient city. 


it out, for no matter who rules the city it will be theirs “to see 
and to admire.” 

_It was probably the first place in Europe which these nomads 
visited in their migrations from India by way of Persia and Asia 
Minor, and it is still the goal of many of the tribes that wander 
about the Balkan Peninsula and the broad Asiatic Peninsula 
across the Bosphorus. Here for centuries in the great Metrop- 
olis, where the East and West meet and clash, the Gypsies have 
pitched their tents, erected temporary shelters, and made them- 
selves at home. Nowhere save in the United States may one see 
as many varied types of Romanies. 

On my first day in that city of sudden contrasts I did the con- 
ventional thing, taking a dragoman and a carriage, and driving 
from one end of Constantinople to the other, through splendid 
thoroughfares and squalid lanes, past marble palaces mirrored in 
the blue waters, and miles of unpainted wooden huts, past many 
mosques, and countless low dives. “Take me where I can see 
the life of the people,” I asked the guide. 

Near the uttermost end of Stamboul we alighted and walked 
through a narrow street leading to the Adrianople Gate. We 
were in a purely Turkish Quarter. Impressions became less 
mixed. Four roads branched from the gate, all of them running 
beside or through the vast cemetery that spread beyond the walls. 
Seeing a rustic cafe I suggested that we stop and take refresh- 
ments. It was a ramshackle place, open on all sides, with an ivy 
curtain dropping from the eaves and festooned about the wobbly 
wooden pillars that upheld the roof. In the center was a marble 
fountain, glistening white with the waters trickling over the stone. 
Narghiles and coffee in tiny egg-shell cups were brought. I had 
drunk Turkish coffee in various parts of the world, and was 
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But the clothes! “How is begging?” I asked in Romany. She 
stared at me a moment, but as I was dressed more or less in Gypsy 
style she did not seem greatly surprised. 

“Not very good, brother. The war has even spoiled begging. 
Everything has gone up, except alms. The rich Gaje can have the 
fun of feeling sorry for us and of thinking they’re mighty gen-| 
erous, all for a few brass paras that nowadays wouldn’t buy a 
bubble on a glass of beer. And if they think we enjoy standing 
here pulling a long face all day, they’re certainly mistaken.” 

Descending from the heights of Pera to the Golden Horn I 
crossed a road leading through the abandoned cemetery of the 
“Tittle Fields.” Two little Gypsy girls, ten or twelve years old, in” 
baggy gay trousers were beckoning and calling to a passing carter, 
as they swayed their tiny hips in a danse du ventre in hopes of 
getting him to stop and give bakshish. When I spoke to them 
they grinned and begged a couple of cigarettes. ; | 

Near the Old Bridge I found a powerful Turkish boatman with 
a caique to row me across the waters to Eivan Sérai, where I had_ 
been told that I should find the chief Gypsy settlement, or ma- 
halla. Walf-reclining in the narrow craft, which was being pro- 
pelled with long, swift strokes, I enjoyed the view, unique in all/ 
the world. Passing the Greek Quarter of Fanar, and Balata, the) 


rather fond of it; but none that I had ever tasted was half so de- 
licious as the rich, fragrant drink one gets in Turkey. The brass 
mouthpiece of the narghile was thrust for a moment in a flame to 
purify it, and a bit of charcoal was brought in a pair of brass 
tongs and laid on the golden strands of Persian tobacco to keep it 
lighted. A drop of amber had been placed in the water; and the 
smoke was cool and mild, and slightly perfumed. 

At the intersection of the roads stood a lovely fountain—sym- 
bol of life. And all about rose tall poplars and cypress trees from 
the ancient city of the dead. The Turks are fond of taking their 
pleasure beside the cemeteries, perhaps because of the beauty of 
trees and the vistas, perhaps because the tombs remind them that 
they are still alive to breathe the sweet air and enjoy the sunlight. 
The antique, mossgrown shafts in tumbled profusion seemed like 
mile stones of the ages, recalling the eternal continuity of life. 

Scarcely hoping to finding any Gypsies that first day, I almost 
jumped from my seat when I saw a woman in gaily colored rags, 
carrying a baby and walking with the free, easy stride of the 
Romani, coming through the gate from the city. “A Gypsy!” I 
exclaimed, unable to hide my excitement. The dragoman was 
surprised and curious at my interest in a race despised by all the 


other eighteen races of Turkey. My impulse was to speak to her 
at once, but what would have been the use while accompanied by 
a Gajo, a Non-Gypsy. I followed her’ with my glance till she dis- 
appeared down a road leading no doubt to a camp, and determined 
to look for it the next day. 

Some ten minutes later when I was beginning to regret having 
thrown away an opportunity which I had come so far to obtain, 
four men emerged from the gate leading a huge bear and a tiny 
cub. They were unmistakably Gypsies. I dropped the coiling 
stem of the narghile and went to meet them. I was so intent on 
the “Bear Folki,” as the Turkish Romanies are called by English 
Gypsies in America, that I did not notice that the dragoman was 
following, until it was too late to send him back, and the interview 
was spoiled. 

The next day I started out alone on my quest. Standing on the 
hotel steps was a woman who held a baby in one arm and 
stretched out the other for alms. She was dressed in flowing 
black robes like a Turk, but her dark features were unveiled. Not 
a touch of color relieved the gloom of her appearance. What a 
symbol of hopelessness and despair! But the voice was soft and 


coaxing, and a melting smile glowed on her pretty face as she 
pleaded for charity. The manner was certainly that of a Gypsy. 


chief Jewish section, we reached-Eivan Sérai, the last district in- 
side the walls of Stamboul. 


There were streets of stucco houses with iron-barred windows 
like those of old Seville. And even the dark-eyed Jewesses look- 
ing out from behind the rejas had a Spanish air. 

I was not long in finding the Gypsy section, but the inhabitants 
had become so settled that they had lost their language and most 
of their traits. They shook their heads sadly when I addressed 
them in Romani. They recognized it as their own tongue, but 
spoke only Turkish. A Jew came forward to act as an inter- 


preter, but I thanked him and went on. What was the use! The’ 


farther I went afield the less Gypsy became those I met. 
Continuing up the steep slope through rambling lanes, I came 


to a breach in the massive Byzantine walls, and followed the em- 
bankment above the grass-grown moat as far as the Adrianople ” 


Gate. Unable to find the Gypsy camp, I drove to Eyoub. None 
there; but I was compensated by the view and a glimpse of the 
courtyards of the Mosque. 

They are shaded by age-old plane trees with short trunks as 
huge as redwoods or the mighty marble columns that support the 


THE CAMP OF 
THE GYPSIES 


Wherever there is 
an open unused 
space, such as this 
which has been 


devastating fire, 
the Gypsies are 
sureto camp. They 
are the outcasts 


other 


lookers- on, caring 
not who rules their 
world. © 


It, too, is inhabited by the descend-. 
ants of the Jews expelled from Spain in the fifteenth century. 
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here as everywhere, | 
despised by all the 
eighteen 
races of Constanti- _ 
nople. They are the — 
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great dome of Santa Sophia, and with wide-spreading branches 
extending their venerable arms as though to bless the fountains 
and pavillions beside which tranquil Turks sip their coffee and 
dreamily puff their water-pipes from time to time. A. wall inlaid 
with Persian tiles of rich hues and intricate designs provides the 
one burst of brilliant color. Faintly the prolonged mystic notes 
of an oriental song floats through the air. What can it be? 
Where is it sung? It is as though the peaceful atmosphere of the 
holy place had suddenly begun to vibrate musically, reminding me 
of the Gypsy songs of Andalusia. It is the muezzin calling the 
village to its noon-day prayer. 

Following the winding ways between walled tombs, I came to 
the steep slope, thickly planted with graves and cypresses, extend- 
ing in a wide amphitheater above the Golden Horn. Higher and 
higher as I went the view expanded until I could see the wide blue 
estuary with the city rising sharply on either hand in the distance. 
Everything was hushed. Towers, dome upon dome of mosques, 
multitudes of minarets, the masts of ships in the harbor below, 
and even the lofty, 
slender trees in the 
foreground were al] 
pointing skyward to 
the great blue dome 
that arched above it 
all. 

So far my search for 
Romanies had been 
relatively unsuccess- 
ful, but one of the 
Jews at the Eivan 
‘Sérai mahalla had told 
me of another Gypsy 
settlement near the 
‘Taxim Gardens where 
I should find what I 
‘was -seeking; but he 
‘warned me not to-go 
there if I did not want. 
to be robbed. His re- 
mark reminded me of 
the admonitions of a 
French guide-book in 
regard to the Tchin- 
‘gane,..as the Gypsies 
are called in Turkey: - 
“Foreigners will be 
‘wise if they avoid all 
contact with them. 
The disappearance of 
a watch or purse being 
the. well nigh fatal 
consequence. of the 
slightest familiarity. 
‘The women pick pock- 
ets with singular dex- 
terity.” As the warr- 
ing only roused my 
hopes of finding real 
Gypsies, I would have 
gone there at once, ex- 
cept for an opportuni- 
ty to see the Selamlik 
from the Sultan’s Pal- 
‘ace. 

It was a dying flare 
of pomp. He was the 
last of the Emperors whose wish had been law, whose numerous 
palaces rose in marble splendor on either side of the Bosphorus, 
whose treasure house, with jewelled thrones and trappings more 
dazzling than the dreams of wealth related in the Arabian Nights, 
had never been visited by its owner. Before lines of horsemen 
with lowered lances the Imperial carriage passed. The Sultan 
lifted his glance to the window where I stood surrounded by 
Pashas and officers who watched our slightest movements, for no 
man’s life was less secure. His greeting was full of dignity and 
grace, but the smile revealed a world of weary sadness. Alight- 
ing he entered the Mosque to pray. Well might he make his plea 
to Allah! Three months later he was in exile, fleeing for his life. 


“In order to reach the Gypsies, who were standing under a canvas shelter in front 
of their hut watching my approach, I had to go between the large, hungry-looking 
animals within easy range of their teeth and claws.” 
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When the ceremony was over, I went to the mahalla, which was 
situated at the bottom of a deep gully used as a dumping ground. 
It was a queer conglomeration of tents, tumble-down sheds, and 
huts made by covering a wooden framework with tin cans ham- 
mered flat, in which the owners lived as foxes live in holes, merely 
retiring to them for shelter and refuge. The place could hardly 
have been more forbidding, but I felt an exaltation that was want- 
ing at the Selamlik. 

The nearest approach was by way of a steep slope above a 
small terrace guarded by two full-grown bears. I descended most 
cautiously, clinging timidly to tufts of grass, and testing each 
foothold, for a slip would have precipitated me into the bear-pit. 
As it was, I had to go between the large, hungry-looking animals, 
within easy range of their teeth and claws, in order to reach the 
Gypsies, who were standing under a canvas shelter in front of 
their huts watching my approach. 

Except for the baby, held by a woman in trousers, they were a 
fierce-looking crew. Constant association with bears had made 
them quite bear-like in 
manner and appear- 
ance. But they greeted 
me witha gruff friend- 
liness, and invited me 
to squat on a carpet 
beside a brown bear 
‘cub. 

They had recently 
come from Bulgaria, 
but were Mohamme- 
‘dan Gypsies, like all 
those I saw in Con- 
‘stantinople: that is to 
‘say they wore either 
the fez or the astra- 
‘khan bonnet, and cele- 
brated the feast days 
of Islam, dancing and 
‘drinking in a most un- 
orthodox way. The 
‘fast days they ignored, 
‘unless through want; 
and they never went 
near a mosque unless 
‘to beg. Like the Ro- 
manies everywhere, 
‘they found it expedi- 

ent to adopt at least 
the outer symbols of 
the faith of the land. 
‘There is a saying in 
the Balkans that the 
Gypsies’ Sacred Scrip- 
tures were written on 
cabbage leaves—and 
they ate them. 

Having some - busi- 
ness elsewhere for the 
moment, they told me 
to make myself at 
‘home until they came 
back, and left me in 
the company of the 
bears. The brown cub 

was lying on his back 
playing contentedly 
with his chain, while a 
little black bear, recently captured, kept biting at his and whining 
like an unhappy child. Just before leaving, one of the “Bear 
Folki” gave him a beating to make him keep still, but of course he 
only whined the louder. Left to muse, I thought how quickly 
most of us get used to our chains, while the few in whom the 
love of liberty has not yet died, and still protest, are only punished 
for their pains. Really, a Gypsy should have shown more sym- 
pathy. 

They lead the animals about the country and teach them to 
dance to the sound of the tambourine, which later serves to gather 
the pennies of the onlookers. A small boy inside the hut was 
singing to himself and beating the tambourine at intervals, Each 
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time Mr. and Mrs. Bruin, who were tethered outside, heard the 
thumping of the parchment they were seized with an irresistible 
desire to dance. The movement was like that of a hobby horse, 
swaying back and forth with a bouncing, mechanical motion. The 
boy, oblivious of what was happening outside, would pause at in- 
tervals, then the Bruins would pause; and each time the music 
started they began to bounce. 

I wonder if you are any more ridiculous, I thought, than we 
humans who dance to others’ music? 

This mahalla was the first real Romany camp I was to find. 
All the typical Gypsy trades were represented. There were horse- 
traders with lean old nags in a rickety shed no better than the one 
in which the owners lived. There were smiths under a canvas 
shelter: the wife stirring the fire, the daughter working the bel- 
lows, the son holding the iron, while the father hammered it with 
ringing blows. Basket-makers, squatting on the ground, wove 
their wares with pliant fingers. There were dancing girls, and in 
a little’ vine-covered open-air cafe some musicians, getting their 
instruments ready before setting out for their evening’s work. 

When I had introduced myself to the group under the arbor, 
they cordially invited me to have refreshments with them, and 
asked what trade I followed. “Drabarav,” I replied. “T tell for- 
tunes.” Drabarav also means to play the medicine man, the root 
drab ominously enough meaning both medicine and poison. Per- 
haps its meaning has been extended like the slang phrase, “to give 
the dope.” Immediately I was called upon to perform a miracle, 
a patient being ready at hand. A bearded, dignified-looking Gypsy 
in a turban and a long, padded silk robe happened to be suffering 
from a headache. By way of a joke, and in order to watch my 
methods he asked me to cure him. Being told that he was a pro- 
fessional soothsayer himself made me wish I had hit on some 
other trade. I thought of a Spanish saying, and translated it into 
Romani: “From Gypsy to Gypsy no fortune holds good.” This 
was usually enough to raise a laugh and end all pleas for an exhi- 
bition of my skill; but this time I was told that it did not apply to 
the case. “I cheat the Gaje,” I remarked, “but never my own peo- 
ple.” This was greeted with amusement and approval, but it did 
not work. 

- Making some mystic signs about his turbaned brow, I repeated, 
“Eeny meeny miny mo,” and using a little auto-suggestion on him, 
I told him to assure himself seven times that his headache would 
be gone within an hour. And then, as though it had no connection 
with the: cure, I invited him to have some tea, instructing the 
kafedji to bring.it good and hot. Whether it was the warmth of 
the tea, the suggestion, or chance, his trouble had disappeared be- 
fore the hour was up, and the soothsayer was endeavoring to per- 
suade me to go into partnership with him and tour the world. 

. He belonged to a tribe of Asiatic Romanies who wandered 
chiefly in the Caucasus. He was born near the Persian border, 
and: knowing Turkish and a host of other oriental tongues, he 
argued that we could go anywhere, and interpret for each other 
through the common medium of Romani. The plan was suffi- 
ciently adventurous to suit anyone, but I told him I wanted time 
to ‘think it over.” 

In the meantime the musicians had left, and curious to hear 
them play I asked where they had gone. The names of the places 
were given, and next day when I showed them to an acquaintance 
he remarked that I had a list of the wildest districts in the city. 

Just off the Grande Rue de Galata is a maze of narrow streets, 
the character of which may be judged by the fact that even the 
French soldiers and sailors are forbidden to enter it. I was told 
that I had better explore this particular section of concentrated 
wickedness in the daytime, but a glimpse of its repellent ugliness 
drove me away, not to return until night had veiled to some ex- 
tent its squalor. The mahalla had been sufficiently unattractive in 
appearance, but the genuine joy and kindliness of the Gypsies had 
Kept it from being sordid. 

Meeting a. pair of Romanies, a man and-a woman whom I had 
seen before, I invited them into a cafe. The latter was nice-look- 

ing, with pleasant, rather intelligent features. She made her liv- 
~ ing telling fortunes—holding out hope to the hopeless: When I 
asked her if she was not afraid to come to this district she 
laughed. “Ci darav. Si.man curt. I’m not frightened. I’ve a 
knife. And I’d like to see the drunken sailor that dared lay hands 
on me. Besides, there are always some of our men around.” 

- The man played a strange sort of bagpipe, and at my request he 
_ began’a'wild tune. Played on this instrument the sweetest Scotch 
melody takes on a barbaric fierceness, and Turkish music, in itself, 
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has a mad, heartrending hilarity, especially when played by Gyp- 
sies. The combined éffect seemed to voice the spirit of the place: 
a savage grief and desperate gaiety. 

When my friends had gone about their business I followed an- 
other pair of Gypsy musicians disappearing in a doorway which 
led up a flight of stairs to a terrace on a flat roof. It was a cafe 


lighted almost entirely by the stars. I sat down at a table over- | 


looking the street. What a relief to turn from the scenes below, 


and listen to the melancholy music and gaze upward at the famil- _ 


iar tracery of the constellations! How pure, steadfast and serene! 

Each day I crossed the Great Bridge and wandered about the 
squares and winding streets of Old Stamboul. One morning I 
came across a great underground palace, only recently discovered, 
that of Yéré Batan. | 
prosaic, modern building; and suddenly a subterranean lake, il- 
luminated by hundreds of lamps, spreads as far as one can see. 
Piercing the dark waters, a forest of huge columns, crowned 


with Byzantine capitals of varied leafy design, supports the city. 


overhead. Here and there shafts of light penetrate the roof. 
They are cisterns which supply the neighborhood with water. 
For centuries the families dwelling above little realized that 
their reservoir was in reality a flooded palace. 


My favorite spot was the marketplace between the Perfume 


Bazaar and the Mosque of the Sultana. What animation! Most 
of the eighteen odd races that make up the motley population 
would pass in their various garb calling out their wares in 
eighteen different tongues. 
divan covered with a Bokhara rug I watched some Mohammedans 
at the fountains of the Mosque performing the ablutions pre- 
scribed by the Koran before entering the sanctuary. Squatting 
on the pavement close by was a group of Gypsy beggars com- 
paring notes. 

A moment later two elderly Romani women in bright trousers 
and striped shawls passed my table asking alms. I offered cigar- 
ettes. It would have been quite unprofessional and not at all 
in accord with their roles to have smoked before their clientele, 


but as soon as they had begged the place dry they returned, and . 


crouching down behind the divan they began to smoke and chat 
about the happenings of Gypsyland. There was to be a big 


wedding in their mahalla, and they gave me instructions as to © 


how I might find it. 
Beyond the small Rustem Pacha Mosque with its portico o 
wondrous glazed tiles and soaring minaret is a street that climbs 
the hill in the direction of the Grand Bazaar. A grapevine forms 
an arch across the entrance, and on either side are scores of tiny 
shops where Turkish artisans exercise their curious crafts: work- 
ers in ivory, bone and ebony, and cabinet-makers turning lathes 
by hand and guiding their chisels with naked toes. 


to a little square where hundreds of pigeons have made their 
abode, courting and coquetting, or rising in a whirring blue and 
white cloud. Jars of water are kept filled for them to drink from, 
and a group of old men sitting on the curbstone selling grain 


chant in a sleepy sing-song, “God loves those who love the birds.” 


Passing the Sulemanie Mosque, I entered for a moment to 
enjoy the magic colors of its stained glass windows. Continuing 
by the clanging, smoky street of the Blacksmiths, I reached a spot 
overlooking the blue Bosphorus, beyond which rose the hills of 
Asia. Farther on, in the direction of the Mehmed Fatih Mosque, 
which crowns the next rise, is a picturesque quarter: silent 
houses with projecting windows heavily latticed. Here and there 
a tuft of trees, rising from a group of tombs. All is mystery. 

I found the mahalla without difficulty in the shadow of the 
great arches of the aqueduct erected by the Emperor Valentius 
in Byzantine times. It was a collection of huts of wood and 
stone, canvas shelters, and tents in the midst of a large district 
burned over some years before by a vast fire. There are many 
such desolate regions in Constantinople, where fires are all too 
frequent, and the people too impoverished to rebuild. They re- 
semble the devastated portions of France, or the ruins of Pompeii. 
Here the Gypsies had been allowed to settle. From the remnants 
of a mosque, of which nothing was standing save the minaret 
and the tomb of the founder, one Romani family had_improvised 
a comfortable dwelling. 

If the surroundings were depressing and melancholy, the life 
of the Gypsies in the settlement was gay and buoyant. It is not 
hard for a Romany to find an excuse for rejoicing and merri- 
ment. This time it was the wedding march which was to be 
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to the right by a street that rises in a series of steps, one comes. 
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One descends by a dim stairway ina most ~ 


Sitting in an open-air cafe on a 
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celebrated that evening. A piece of canvas had been stretched 
beside the tiny one-room hut that served as a cafe. And here 
the crowd was beginning to gather. I was welcomed to the 
circle by the chief, who gave me a seat of honor beside Ismail, 
his son, a youth with a constant smile on his handsome features. 

I was dressed in the manner of the majority of the Balkan 
“Gypsies, but I wore a hat. In fun one of them took it and 
substituted a fez. Putting it on his own head, he and another 
fellow went through a pantomime of meeting and greeting in 
European fashion. It was done with admirable mimicry. To 
them the mere act of bowing, tak- 
ing off one’s head covering, and , 
shaking hands was so curious and 
outlandish that it roused shrieks 
of laughter. 

For all of this good-humored 
mockery they treated me with sin- 
cere friendliness, urging me to 
partake of the salad of black olives 
and tomatoes, that stood in a large 
platter on the table, and of the 
bottles of fiery mastic and raki, 
the quality of which may be judged 

from the fact that Huysmans in 

_A Rebours, drawing an analogy be- 
tween various drinks and the dif- 
ferent instruments in an orchestra, 
likens these two Eastern fire-wat- 
ers to the drums. From time to 
time a man appeared with a hand- 
ful of tiny spits on which had been 
roasted bits of lamb, passing them 
around like sticks of candy. And 
thus the day passed in alternate 
nibbling, sipping, dancing and sing- 
ing. 

There was an orchestra consist- 
ing of a Turkish lute, resembling 
a mandolin in shape and a guitar 
in tone, an instrument like an oboe, 
but more nasal and piercing, and 
lastly two small kettle drums. The 
music had a double quality: a cer-. 
tain monotony which fixed the 
attention like a point of light or the ~ 
constant whirling of a dervish, lulling the mind and causing the 
outer world to disappear, and secondly it had a throbbing inten- 
sity that was fiercely stirring. : 

Taking a roll of Turkish pound notes from his pocket the chief, 
or ceribasi, in a moment of 
playful enthusiasm, thrust 
them into the pocket.of the  _- 
leader and made them vanish 
—up his own sleeve. And 
then to compensate him he | 
took out a handful of silver 
coins and spitting on them 
pressed them in a row on the 
player’s forehead, exhorting 
him to play like mad till they 
dropped off. 

Meanwhile the men danced 
tirelessly, mostly alone; but 
when one of the women 
joined in, the Gypsy who was 
dancing opposite darted his 
head forward and implanted , 
a kiss without stopping the 
dance. 

But it was the singing 
which was strangest and most 
colorful. It was truly lyrical, 
a primitive cry of grief, 
straight from the heart, and 

_ scarcely softened by the mod- 
ulations of the music. Sup- 
porting his drooping head, 
with first one hand then both, 
the singer, as though over- 
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ROMANI WOMEN 


Nowhere more than in the costumes of the women is the 

Gypsies’ love for bright colors in evidence. 

striped shawls and vivid, baggy trousers are especially 
popular. 


THE GYPSY QUARTER 


A typical lane in the Mahalla or Gypsy quarter of old Stamboul, 
where there may be found more types of gypsies than anywhere 
else, excepting the United States. 
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whelmed with sorrow, gave direct expression to his feelings. The 
song seemed to soar through the clear sunlit air like the lofty 
minarets which pierced the sky on the horizon. 

It was time to serenade the bride; and the whole party filed 
through the rambling alleys of the quarter to the tent where 
she was to be kept secluded until the moment of the wedding 
ceremony that evening. In the procession was a group of girls 
already prepared for the occasion, their faces painted in a strange 
manner. A heavy black line joined the eyebrows. The cheeks 
were heavily smeared with white and red, the ends of their fin- 
gers and toes stained a deep scar- 
let. In addition, most of them had 
a cabalistic blue mark tatooed be- 
tween the eyes or in the hollow 
just above the chin. This latter is 
sometimes seen among other var- 
ieties of Gypsies, and is probably 
a survival from Hindu customs. 

My hosts had not allowed me 
to treat them,. but the raki had 
flowed freely, each one holding the 
glass to his neighbor’s lips. I had 
not been able to refuse, and was 
anxious for a respite from the 
violent beverage. As this was a 
good opportunity to escape un- 
noticed, I left, intending to return 
that night to’ see the wedding. 

My dragoman had warned me 
against’ Stamboul at night, and had 
even refused to take me there him- 
self after dark, supporting his 
claim as to the danger by referring 
to the daily list of murders, and 
the bloody feud which was then 
going on in the principal jail. “If 
the authorities can’t stop killings 
in the prison itself, what about 
the streets of Stamboul, which 
are practically deserted after 
nightfall by all good Turks?” he 
had said: “As I had no weapon 
with me I decided to buy one 
at the Grand Bazaar, and ‘pass 
the intervening time.in that. fasci- 
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nating place. 

At one of the entrances a Gypsy woman shrouded in black 
was squatting béside the wall dealing out a pack of curiously 
painted tarot cards. A soldier was bending over her scrutiniz- 
ing them and listening intently 
to her words. Perhaps he was 
leaving for the Greek front, 
and fate had written that a 
bullet would soon cut short 
his life. Could this sibyl re- 
move the seal of Allah with 
her strange cards, and read 
the book of destiny? 

I entered the vast labyrinth 
of ninety-two streets arched 
and vaulted with stone, and 
lighted by oval openings at in- 
tervals overhead. Here and 
there the network of passage- 
ways broadened, and the 
vaulting rose supported by 
numerous columns. Festoons 
of rugs and hanging lamps 
suggested more the interior of 
a temple than a market. For 
nearly an hour I wandered 
about without finding the 
Arms Bazaar—but no matter. 
Porcelains from demolished 
mosques, lapis lazuli, peacock- 
blue, and the red one some- 
times sees in sunsets, piles of 
Persian rugs, rare woods 
carved in intricate designs, 
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prints of curious pattern and gorgeous hue, delicate harem em- 
broideries with figures of magic flowers, pale rose and green 
with black and silver borders, a thousand varied objects in care- 


less profusion were heaped or draped 
about the cross-legged merchants perched 
in niches. Here was a treasure trove 
gathered from the far corners of the 
Orient. Here the Arabian Nights took on 
reality and lived. 

At last I managed to find the Bezestan, 
where arms are sold. It is a lofty enclos- 
ure in the center of the walled Bazaar, of 
which it is the sancta sanctorum, dimmer 
and more mysterious than the other parts. 
An adjoining portion serves as a mosque. 
The Bezestan was once considered the 
very heart of Islam. I found a knife with 
a. point of needle-like sharpness, and 
grooves of a simple, beautiful design in- 
tended to hold poison. There is an inter- 
est attached to ancient hand-made objects, 
which . new, machine-made things can 

ever acquire. Who had made that weap- 
on, I wondered. What was its history? 

I returned to the camp in high expecta- 
tion as the crimson sun was disappearing 
‘behind the great dome and slender min- 
arets of the Mehmed-Fatih Mosque. 
Gypsy wedding ceremonies differ greatly 
from tribe to tribe, and land to land. 
‘Those of the Stamboul Romanies were 
‘certain to be interesting. There was no 
music at the inn. Perhaps the marriage 
had begun. There was a large group 
gathered together under a wide sheet of 
canvas stretched across the low, ruined 
wall of what had once been a house. It 
was so low that one almost touched the 
cloth ceiling when squatting on the old 
rugs and matting that partly covered the 
ground. There was nothing in the way of 
a door. As I passed they called me in, 


and beckoned to a place beside a venerable Asiatic Gypsy with 


a white beard and huge turban. 


THE BAGPIPER 


Turkish Music is naturally wild and 
strange but the Gypsy playing it upon 
an amorphous bagpipe can make it 
sound more weird and frantic than 
the Western ear can follow. 


word of Romani thrown in from time to time. 
brought in a kettle that had been steaming over a small fire 
just outside the entrance. For a time all conversation stopped. 


Hi 
TRAVES 


Supper was 


“What about the wedding?” I asked, when 
we had finished the meal. 

“The wedding? There won’t be any. 
The relatives got too gay with mastic, and 
instead of a marriage they had fight.” 
Ismail entered at that moment and con- 
firmed the news. “It’s the second time,” 
he said. “They'll soon make up again, 
and we'll have another three days’ merry- 
making.” 


It was pitch dark by this time, and the 
only light was from the fire, which cast a 


dim glow on the dark faces.of the com- 
pany. When I left to return home, Ismail 
declared that he would accompany me. 
The ruined houses all about the camp were 


the lurking places of sinister vagabonds of — 


different nationalties. I was in no danger 
of being attacked by Gypsies, nor even by 


Turks; but the population of Stamboul is | | 


partly made up of races among whom 
banditry is a time-honored ‘institution, 
When we reached a lighted thoroughfare 
where I could take a street car, Ismail, not 


content with having shown hospitality and 
protection to the strange Romani from | 


America, reached in his pocket and drew 
out an amber cigarette-holder which he 
insisted on my accepting. 
the wedding, but what did I care. I had 
found the rarest of all things—a friend. 
Many were the pleasant times I spent in 
the Stamboul camp; and it was with the 
deepest regret that I found myself forced 
to leave the fascinating Capital of Turkey. 
‘The last day had to be spent in final ar- 


rangements with various officials, and it! , 


a 
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I had missed © 
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was late before I was through. There was 


just time enough to visit the mahalla in Pera. 


The Chief, a bear-leader, and one of the musicians hailed me 


with delight, and were pleased at the suggestion that we have a 


They were all talking excitedly, but in Turkish, with only a 


The Mohammedans wash while the Gypsy beggars compare notes, perhaps upon the futility 


BEFORE THE MOSQUE 


(Continued on page 36) 


of washing. 
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IN HOLY WEEK 


The Real East and the Unreal—Things Colored and Discolored—Shortage of Eyes—T hree 


Easters in One Week 


The Devotion of the Native Christian—The Eternal Conflict 


By CHARLOTTE BACON 


HILE news of Europe’s troubles reaches us like a far-off 

alarm we sit and talk beneath ripening lemons and sun- 
bright leaves. There is a chorus of birds in this high-walled tea- 
garden near the Jaffa Gate—and beyond the walls the never-ceas- 
ing clamour of an Eastern day. For it would seem that every 
Oriental that does not start 
talking at sunrise starts shout- 
ing, and ceases not till dark- 
ness. 

How ordinary and tame seem 
all stage representations of the 
East after one has seen the East 
in reality! Not that reality is 
more gorgeous. Quite the re- 
yerse. But that the ‘“Produc- 
tion” is West carried East in- 
stead of East brought West. 
The East has neither Western 
taste nor Aesthetics nor its 
‘nervous imagination. It is hap- 
hazard, accidental, oblivious 
where we are deliberate, pains- 
taking and aware. And it is 
subtly and entrancingly prec- 
-ious. The “Producer” misses 
the color by piling on colors and 
the brilliant quality of the light 
by flooding his scene with light. 
Here at any moment one may 
see perfect settings, striking ef- 
fects, which when analysed are 
found to be produced by per- 
haps a broad band of sun-rays 
striking down through an open- 
ing in the roofed-in street upon 
a stall of oranges, while a pur- 
ple turban or a green sash 
bends near. The general tones 
of Oriental clothing are dust 
and sand-colors with all of 
magic that sand-color can mean 
between Dawn and sunset— 
browns and black; so that 
streaks of vivid color have great 
value. The prevailing light of 
the streets is dim (And have 
they not been built high and 
narrow for the very purpose of 
excluding the sun?) And so 
shafts and pools of light show 
the great strength and brilliance 
of the sunshine at a glance. 
One is never satiated, never 
tired of the jostling throng of 

figures, moving into and out of 
the shadows, with cries and 
chatter never ending; men and 
camels, women and children 
passing all day long between 
rows of noisy shops—chatter 
answering chatter—passing 
through showers of live light 
into gloom. x, 
_ And the Night brings new strangeness. On an instant every- 
_ body in the old town seems to disappear ; and one walks down the 
narrow rough streets between bolted-in shop-fronts and _pitch- 
black alleys seeing scarcely a huddled shadow. There may be a 
little glowing cave scooped out of the black walls and within this 
orange glow a group of robed and tarbooshed figures throwing 
fantastic shadows as they squat or recline on low divans round a 
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THE STREET OF DAVID 


An alley typical of the Mediterranean East, shaded from the 

heat of midday by bulges of discolored cloth and pervaded by 

the smell of meat and musk, fruit and spices, garbage and mud 
and sweat. 


coffee-lamp. Or round a charcoal fire whereon Heaven knows 
what fawna and flora are being cooked with the Devil knows what 
abysmal disregard of Hygiene. Here they talk continually in 
low impressive tones, gesticulating and swaying. Outside the 
Jaffa Gate is a ditchful of camels. At every slightest sound their 
melancholy snouts (down -at - 
heel mouths, like old. slippers) 
are upreared in the gloom upon 
tubes that are their necks. They 
mutter and complain—while 
within the hidden city in the lit- 
tle glowing cave the earnest talk 
goes on. The cobbled streets 
are deep clefts of darkness with 
rare pools of faint ‘moon-mist. 
3ut overhead is a city of splen- 
dour. Mount the wide stone 
stairway of the Austrian Hos- 
pice, grope along a pitchy cor- 
ridor, turn sharp and mount an- 
other stair—beyond which 
seems to hang a curtain of deep 
blue, spangled with gold (only 
it is the sky!)—and you will 
see Jerusalem—its roofs and 
cupolas, its minarets and ter- 
races—marvellous in lemon- 
light and inky shadow; un- 
earthly and radiant beyond 
words. A great, globed moon 
—but half a mile away, one 
could swear—hangs low be- 
neath a vast dome filled with 
glittering stars. The deepened 
night, with her silence, repeats 
more eloquently what the clam- 
ourous day has proclaimed: 
that here is the East, with its 
thoughts, its ways, its desires, 
insistent, passionate and hidden 
from the understanding of the 
West. We have walked all day, 
thronged round by men whose 
gaze is not less veiled than are 
the invisible eyes of the women. 
The children scarcely glance 
our way; the very camels are 
aloof before they are anything. 
Even our great Father, the Sun, 
tells we are outside the family 
—with our toupees, and our 
fans—our fear of him! 

3ut we long to understand, to 
be at home here. We never can 
tire of the streets—the color, 
the light, the movement, the in- 
cessant clamour. It is chiefly the 
strange tongue that cuts us off 
from these robed figures? Obe- 
diently to our command they 
convey their mutton in clean, 
lead-lined boxes hung pannier- 
wise on the donkeys, where, be- 
fore, they flung a crimson, dripping carcass across a beast’s back 
and whacked it straight to the cooking-pot well basted with flies. 
Obediently they drape the hanging “quarters” in green gauze, and 
collect their garbage into little heaps to await the donkey dust- 
sacks, but serenely they pass the peddled sweetmeat from flies to 
mouth with a graceful, indifferent flap of dismissal; they choose 
with deliberate fingers from an extended skewer a ring of cooked 
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The darkness of such streets as these might be to- 
day, for all the signs of modern life they shelter, 
the way by which crusaders seek the grail, 


flesh, clap it onto a slice of bread, made and cut in the 
street, and squat by the side of the waiting garbage to 
swallow it. But these matters are not vital to under- 
standing; they belong to a series of facts that can be 
learnt. The beggar-woman who displays her pitiable 
child to excite pity is another matter. She certainly 
cannot understand the nature of my refusal. She will 
think me hard of heart as I turn sharply from those 
deliberately neglected eyes, with—believe me !—their 
foot-long droppings of congealed gum discharge. That, 
too, is the East. Beautiful, blinded eyes! Here, one 
can hardly walk-down a street without meeting a one- 
eyed man or child, a half-blinded baby. It is so sim- 
ple to make a good beggar; or to avoid the necessity 
to serve in the Army—the Army of yesterday. Never 
again to be the Army of To-day, one hopes. 

This past week has been one of rare opportunities 
for the visitor, for there has been a triple coincidence 
of festivals: the Greek and Armenian Easter, the 
Latin Easter (R. C. and Protestants), and the great 
Moslem “Pilgrimage and Return” to the Tomb of 
Moses, all falling at the same time; which does not occur more 
than once in about a thousand years, I believe. Riots (between 
Moslems and Jews) were provided against. Military Police were 
conspicuous; on the Friday (our Good Friday) when the Hebron- 
ites passed through Jerusalem on their return from the Tomb of 
Moses, a detachment of Indian Cavalry was in the streets—also 
an armored car; and we were not allowed on balconies, as on 
one occasion, so report had it, a Jew started a riot by dropping a 
stone on the Moslems, and paid for it by seeing his wife and chil- 
dren slain before his eyes and then being slain himself. But this 
year all was well. And not the least marvellous thing to be seen 
in Jerusalem is the phenomenon of a handful of jolly young 
Britishers saying “You shall” and “You shall not” to vast crowds 
of Moslems and Christians of every hue, and being looked to by 
these people for the maintenance of order in their own ranks and 
for mutual protection against each other. I cannot forget the 
sight of an Armenian priest dancing in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, laughing excitedly and shaking an official by the hand, 
congratulating him (as I afterwards learnt) and thanking him for 
the efficiency of his control over the vast crowds in the great 


TRAVE 


THE MOSQUE OF OMAR 


Within the enclosure the Moslem kneels and prays—above the vaults and 
foundations of what was Solomon’s Temple. 


THE PLACE OF WAILING 


Outside the walls of the fabulously beautiful Mosque of Omar the Jews stand 
wailing and praying for the restoration to their hands of this most holy place. 


Church—so that no riots or disasters had taken place during a 
great Ceremony just brought to a close. Children! Such are 
these people; untutored in self-control, passionately religious, 
driven to action by impulse of the blood indifferent to seemliness 
of conduct when stirred by jealousy and zeal; emotionally at white 
heat during all this week. With religious fervour? Surely! 
What else? For many of the privileges over which they so bit- 
terly wrangle and fight are privileges to perform services—to 
work! Listen—and weep if you will, but smile only without con- 
tempt. The Franciscans have the right to clean a stone stairway 
on the outside of the church; about eleven years ago there were 
six priests slain because a Franciscan swept the dust from the last 
step on to the pavement (which the Greeks control) and cleared 
it up from there-instead of from the step itself. . _ Strange 
fact still—so deeply determined were all the sects that neither 
should hold the.key of the Church, that finally it was given to a 
Mohammedan; and to this day one sees first, as one enters the 
great portal, an oriental divan, and seated thereon a fat Moslem— 
the “keeper” of the Christians’ holiest ground. For this reason 
also Jews were employed on a roof which had to be mended; and 
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THE FLIVVER OF THE EAST 


At every sound the down-at-the-heel mouths of the camels, like old slippers, are 


upreared upon tubes which are their necks. 


AT THE DOOR OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 


Pilgrims from Russia on Palm Sunday crowd about the church of the great 
bell which flings its canopy of sound out over the city of divided faith. eye. 


for this reason all the holy places shared by the churches in 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem are badly needing re-decoration and re- 
pair. Yes-—these people are the children of Christendom. But, 
deplorable as their childishness is, one cannot deny their fervour. 


They make enormous sacrifices of money and comfort to come - 


and kiss these holy spots of earth; they tramp for days, carrying 
food and children; they sleep on the stones of the church; they 
are alive spiritually if in terms of Barbarism. There is that first 
fervour—love of Christ—if the second fervour on which He their 
Master laid most stress—love of each other—is in embryo only. 
_ The inspiring element is not lacking; one cannot but feel the fer- 
vour and worship. And yet one could weep—and laugh. It is 
inspiring to see the faces of those who stoop to kiss the ground— 
the eyes of some of the women! One totiched me in the crowd. 
_ I turned and her eyes questioned me as she spoke a language I did 
“not know. I caught a word like Damascus; so I said “England” 
pointing to myself. Her eyes still questioned me and she crossed 
herself. I knew then what she asked me and crossed myself in 
reply. Her whole face became radiant and lovely; she raised her 
rapt eyes and kissed her hand to the vast dome. I copied her ac- 
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The Hebronites leave Jerusalem in a great proces- 
sion after making an Kaster day pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Moses. 


tion and she stood near me eloquently smiling. Later, 
up in the dome, I felt my dress pulled, turned—and 
saw her passing with her strange, beautiful smile. 
But what if, instead of making the sign of the Cross, 
I had whispered “Halutza” (Jew)? Not all the Gov- 
ernorate could have protected me. Not the highest 
Jewish official would have received a minute’s grace 
in that Christian crowd in their Holy Place. While 
they kissed the stones whereon a Jew’s body was laid 
they would have torn him to pieces for being a Jew. 
And, so too, they wili nearly tear each other to pieces 
over a piece of altar-cloth. Their Christianity is ele- 
mentary and fervid. They adore with fervour and 
they therefore hate with fervour those whom they 
severally consider unorthodox ; and all joi in fierce 
hatred of the race who slew their Lord. They do not 
think ; they are of the old dispensation—an eye for an 
They have accepted the New Testament—but 
they live in the Old. 

Certain travellers to Jerusalem there are who, be- 
cause they find here in the birth-place of Christianity, in the very 
home of Christendom’s Lord, noise and strife and bitterness loud 
round the manger and the Tomb, experience a shock to their faith. 
“Tt’s spoilt my religion, say they. They never had one worth 
spoiling. And again—‘“Look at the Moslems,” say they. Look at 
the Jews! No quarreling sects in the midst of either of those 
peoples. Is unity then always a sign of arrival at a goal? Is it 
not also at the starting-place? There is the peace before Dawn 
as well as at the close of fevered day. 

In a wild garden in Jericho we picnicked, sitting beneath orange 
trees on the bank of a stream in which we cooled the fruit (But 
still the juice was hot in the middle.) Our host, a young Arab, 
member of a family prominent in Politics, had faced one of his 
guests on Gallipoli—so we had just discovered. But now we 
talked idly of those old days as of a futile dream we had shared. 
The heat in this basin scooped out of the world surface drenched 
us with languour. Nothing mattered but to cool the oranges in the 
tepid, lazy stream. A little later, on a terrace of a fine house, 
our host spoke eloquently, with force, and with some pathos of the 
“rights” of his people in this land. One of his remarks was ar- 
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resting. “GOD promised Palestine to the Jews—once, not twice. 
. . . They have had it once and lost it, not deserving it. Why 
should the British do more than GOD?” Shadows were filling 
the stone room in which we sat close to.a deep window arch. I 
could see, far below, the plains of Palestine and lovely Jerusalem 
in the warm light of evening; the swifts, endlessly flying, were 
screaming round the terrace. The Arab in his tarboosh and Eng- 
lish clothes was curling up orientally. He used many gestures 
and thrust his oval, melancholy face forward as he spoke or lis- 
tened while J explained English feelings, and sought to fathom the 
difference that existed between us. Suddenly he asked me 
“Why did not your Government seize De Valera? He is a rebel.” 
{ answered, ‘“‘He is a rebel to the Irish State; not to us unless he 
overthrows that State.” His eyes withdrew from mine, slowly, 
deeply wondering. 

Since that conversation I have recrossed the Desert; seen it 
under moonlight, still and dead in a silver shroud; and, at Dawn, 
in two instants of Time, wake through burnished gold to rose. 
All.day strings of camels, heavily robed figures marched through 
the burning glare. Now and again the laden figure of a woman 
turned a moment, as a pillar might turn, to stare at the train, 
passing. And now 
‘all one’s wish is to 
go back—beyond 
the hidden, round- 
ed hills—through 
the Jaffa Gate. 

, Jerusalem lives 
in the mind as the 
most disturbing 
place one has ever 
visited. It seems, 
of all places in the 
world, to be most 
deeply rooted in 
living History. Its 


Past is alive and 
powerful. Moses, 
Solomon, Pilate, 


Jesus are as much 
part of the country 
as is Queen Eliza- 
beth of England— 
and far more con- 
stantly and earnest- 
ly discussed. It is 
a wonderful thing 
to explore the quar- 
ries from where 
the stone for Solo- 
mon’s Temple has 
hewn; and to stand 
in the great cave- 
hall where the So- 
ciety of Masons 
was first bound to- 
gether by an oath. 
And to be one of a 
thousand “Christians” —Palestinians, Kopts, Armenians, Greeks, 
French, Americans, English—walking the Via Dolorosa on Good 
Friday is to feel strangely and intimately bound in love to this 
land. The multitude tread the actual way of the Cross, slowly 
with prayers at the Stations—the real stations of that immemorial 
journey. Surely the West has lost something of simplicity and 
beauty which Jerusalem holds alive to-day. At a juncture of 
two narrow ways the stream of Christians must converge with a 
stream of Moslems returning from’the tomb of Moses. There are 
a tense few moments. Will there be trouble as to precedence? 
No, it seems. The Moslems give ground to the Christians, accord- 
ing them the sacred way. . . . The two great religions of the 
world flood the streets of the City, filling them from wall to wall. 
Nowhere shows a Jewish face, a rabbi’s furred cap. 

Side by side with Christian fervour dwells this Moslem fervour 
—-so like it in zeal, so unlike it in its unity. No dissensions mark 
internal bitterness—or progress! Their enmities are directed 
alone against those who threaten them without. Proudly they 
pace the marvellous terraced precincts of their mosque, from the 
shadows of whose great arched doorways the Christian may only 


NATIVE CHRISTIAN WOMEN OF JERUSALEM 


The Christian faith in Jerusalem is dearer to its subjects than their very life. 
thing very beautiful about the ardor with which the letter of their faith in Christ is adored. 


gaze during this, their holy week. And the Christian alone may _ 
even gaze. Standing there with two political officers our party | 
was eyed from within. Down the broad sunlit steps came leisurely” 
a Moslem—to object to an aide-de-camp, known to be of Jewish. 
parentage. The Christians might stand in the shadow of the gate- 
way—but no Jew. There for moments we stood—each with our 
religious history rooted in the same soil—twined round the same 
bones—the bones of Moses, Abraham. What then divides us? 
The Prince of Peace? But the Moslem_places Jesus among the 
prophets—and the Jew seeks ever the protection of the xiam!.. | 
It seems as though these hatreds and rivalries cannot be real, — 
must melt away like mist—in a moment. But the Muezzin wearily 
and unweariedly calls only the “Faithful” to Prayer, and the 
great bell of the Church of The Holy Sepulchre flings over Jeru- 
salem a terrific canopy of sound—the most terrific and exciting 
that has ever fallen upon my ears. It is as though sound struck 
sound: as though a great clangour were plunged into a pool of — 
booming—a brazen pool whose waves must reach to the limits of | 
the world. It is the most confident and living thing in all — 
tumultuous Jerusalem. More confident even than the glory of the — 
Mosque of Omar: that fabulous Mosque. Words cannot describe’ 
> its splendour and | 
wealth. And allits 4 
| 


magnificence en- 
shrines a rough © 
huge rock on which 
Abraham’s sacri- 
fice of Isaac was | 
almost completed. — 
It ts theyock, 
the toekio tam 
Mt. Moriah; the — 
vaults beneath are 
the vaults that Sol- 
omon built; there 
are veritable pillars 
(fallen and _ half 
buried) which were 
part of Solomon’s | 
Temple. And all 
day, outside the 
Mosque area, 
where the only 
piece of the origi- 
nal wall of Solo- 
mon’s Temple re- 
mains standing, the — 
Jews continually 
wail and pray for 
its restoration to 
them. They lean ~ 
their heads to the ~ 
wall; the tears rain 
down their faces as 
they pray aloud or 
read aloud from the 
Law: A. greae 


TER dream! But before 
that comes true Mohammedanism itself must fail from the earth. 


One has to go to Jerusalem to learn that. And one comes away 
with another conviction—that whatever may be the right decision 
in regard to Palestine no minister ought to be allowed to pro=@ 
nounce on it without going there first and getting hold of the prac- 
tical facts on the spot. As to the British withdrawing from Pales- 
tine, we might as well say let English mothers and nurses with- 
draw from the nurseries of England. Better the Turks in Pales- 
tine—and that is unthinkable—than that seething mass of ele- 
mental, racial and religious, passions without a mandatory inde- 
pendent body to hold it within reasonable bounds. 

Note: In Greek and Roman times, that is about the time of 
the birth of Christ, the whole district east of the Mediterranean 
was divided into three provinces, Syria-Coela or Coele-Syria, all 
between the Lebanons and to the east of Jordan; Syria Punica, 
comprising the Phoenician Coast and adjacent territories; and 
Syria Palestina or Philistina, which was gradually extended to | 
mean anything south of the Lebanons and gave rise to the proper 


name Palestine which has replaced the older native name of 
Canaan. 


There is some- 


i 
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“Something was gone. The sound of whistles drowned out the sounds of bells.” 


EAST OF MONTE CARLO ON FOOT 


The Open Road on the Italian Riviera—Monte Carlo from the Vagabonds Viewpoint— 
Sleeping Under the Mediterranean Sky—The Roaring Towns.of the Italian Coast 


By HELEN BECKETT 


HE word “Riviera” suggests resort, playground, fairyland, 

where all the favors of the universe have been bestowed for 
the delectation of some thousands of tourists who perpetually 
seek unfamiliar scenes..-To-most; the Riviera is contained in 
Nice. That is why the Italian Riviera is such a delicious relief 
from the din and doing of the French pleasure fields. Here 
tourists are always trying to get away from home but are never 
sorrier than when they achieve it; then by way of satisfying their 
desire for home again, after so successfully escaping it, they 
demand that “at home” be brought to their hotel suites and thus 
Nice is robbed of its native charm. 

We were on a hike from Nice, France, to Livorno, (Leghorn) 
in Italy. After spending an undisturbed night wrapped up in 
our blanket under the famous Boulevard des Anglais on the 
beach, we arose and bathed in that blue liquid called the Mediter- 
ranean. We anticipated calling for our mail, hoping to find 
money in it, the first we had had for four months, then we would 
take breakfast, (not dejeuner in Nice) at a “tea room” called 
The Purple Pup, which name brought back memories of a cer- 
tain Greenwich Village dive near our attic in New York. Since 
there was no money in our mail, we took neither breakfast nor 
dejeuner and sat down in a park where we considered what we 
should do until we should reach Rome where, by November first, 
there would surely be some money. 

Wandering trouvéres that we were, prowling around Europe, 
care-free and satisfied with a morceau du pain, we never dreamed 
then that some day we should stand like mendicants ‘at one of 
the four hundred and nineteen church doors of Rome and beg 
to be allowed to sleep on the prayer cushions. 

But why dwell on such things when sunshine is food enough 
and back of us and to the front of tts was the luring scolloped 
Mediterranean shore and just behind a cliff on the sea_there 


might be rare adventure? We read aloud during the hot part 
of the day. Toward evening we gathered up our worldly posses- 
sions, a kodak and typewriter, by which we were making our 
way, and a pack containing accessories. Then the migrations 
set in. We turned our faces toward Monte Carlo, the Mecca 
of sporting Wallingfords. A room mate of mine had once in- 
spired me with great anticipation for this place. Did she no 
enter the Casino and have to give every cryptic detail about her 
person for fear she might commit suicide after heavy losses, 
and did she not emerge triumphant, with enough money to buy 
a string of pearls? 

We sat in the esplanade in Monte Carlo, watching a waiter 
on a hotel porch lean over tall goblets, replenishing them with 
liquid music. Then he bore away a huge silver salver, yet bur- 
dened with delicious plethora of something or other that proved 
too formidable for the dainty woman who ordered it. But we 
were the ones drinking the “liquid music” and our silver salver 
was too full for even two. After every gendarme in the munici- 
pality gave us the once over, we retired to a private spot not far 
from the Casino, where we rolled up in our blanket and fell 
asleep in the great rhythm of the sea, drunk with the “liquid 
music” of living, and the silver salver of the moon overloaded 
with beauty, was carried away in the morning as though we 
had eaten none of it. 

“Took at the balloon!” I exclaimed, first thing in the morning. 
There over the blue meadow of waves hung a gorgeous ball, 
Indian color, enormous, yet just the right size for the space of 
the heavens and the very color a good exterior decorator would 
have selected for contrast. 

We lay there a minute contemplating the region of the Gods, 
then urged on by the incandescence of the balloon, we mobilized 
and joined a great assemblage of mules about a roadside fountain 
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to brush our teeth and wash, Now it’s quite all right if a way- 
farer stops at a fountain to refresh himself with a dash of water 
—indeed it’s often done even in France, but to draw forth a 
tooth brush, just as casually as though it were a sword and then 
use it for something the like of which has never been seen be- 
fore—well, it’s just disconcerting to the whole, pageant of mule 
caravans that pass that way every morning before the heat of 
day. 

The whole shoreline, especially as one nears the Italian front- 
ier overwhelms one with its charm. It is worthy of the most 
extravagant leisure. Only eager feet should ramble there, tak- 
ing the gamut slowly, loitering, hanging about and eyes should 
strain to catch and remember the impression of vivid sun and 
shadows, the specks of color moving about on the peasants, the 
languorous silence of the heat, the rustle of rising breezes of 
evening, the dead sweet odors of overrun gardens, the minstrelsy 
of muleteers and the ever present mystery of just what’s over 
there in Africa, a little beyond the edge of blue. 

Along the happy, vagrant way, cherishing intimacy with dawn 
and noonday and night, sensing the moods of the people, the vary- 
ing temper of each little hamlet, there comes a sinister feeling— 
that very feeling of long ago that makes tradition. It cannot be 
got rid of. It’s in the blood of the people. It’s in the layout of 
the towns. It’s in the appalling silence of the winding streets 
that take the shoreline with their rows and rows of shuttered win- 
dows, medieval doors, bolted and barred, impregnable garden 
walls, mouldy churches, a buttressed tower, a corbeled gateway, 
abandoned marketplaces, shifting shadows underneath the colon- 
nades. 

We. had come far to feel just this. It can be had only on 
ancient soil, soil sown with every kind of romance and harvested 
of every kind of history. Here we were, creeping, sneaking, muf- 
fling our own echoes as we tip-toed along the street, looking 
down the narrow way from where we came and looking forward 
to where we were going, as one looks at the beginning and end 


A SPAGHETTI EXHIBITION 


The boys wear long trousers when they are still bambini and learn to wield their 
Their garments seem always 


fistful of spaghetti at a correspondingly early age. 
to have been baggy and dusty and torn. 


of a long tunnel. Then out again under the kinder blue and feel- | 
ing the companionship of the moon that shared not herself with } 
shadows. Just a little beyond the town—a very little indeed, for | 
if one walked more than a very little from the town she would } 
be in the next one, so thick and fast do they come—we fixed our | 
blanket to sleep. , - 
It was not long before we were disturbed by a crashing noise 
about us. | 
“Oh volcano, volcano!” I said, nudging Henry, “It will be 
beautiful at night—let’s run into the sea for safety!” 
But Henry, who could see better than I, observed that the © 
crashing sound came from the direction of two cloak-wrapped | 
figures, standing like typical villains, in the middle of the road. 
“Hey—what’s the big idea!” he called, but that. didn’t have 
much effect in Italy. I bethought me of all the Italian I ever , 
heard and through the stones began yelling, “Banan—spaghett— — 
Caruso—spumoni—Adeste Fidelis—pulchra puella!!”’ Al 
The villains advanced and calmly looked at us tangled up in | 
our blanket and said authoritatively—‘‘Passaporta! Passaporta!” | 
Uh! Is that all, we thought, and handed over our credentials.  ' 
“Ah! Americano,” they both said, flashing their light on the) 
paper, and thereupon they began-to tell us all about America— ) 
they had been there (in New York) as sailors as long as sailors 
are ever anywhere. i 


We were sound asleep almost before we had exchanged 
“S’longs.” There is no use pretending that we were too delicate 
for this sort of experience—that is, being stoned out of our sleep. — 
We might as well acknowledge that we had long since reverted — 
to the wild type and were indeed quite coarse so that vulgarities — 
went right over our heads. We had slept on rocks and baggage’ 
racks, had lived in a cave in the rain for a week, we had evaded 
the police through one whole country without a passport and 
had had that indefatigable system of another country on our’ 
heels for some time. In the morning some fishermen’ put out 
with the day’s net and being awakened by their garrulity we’ 
were soon off again. i 
It seems as though it were about time to_ 
mention food. If one has money, the very idea 
of food is indeed a great pleasure because the, 
ancient Roman Forum, which has been sup- 
planted these modern times by the marketplace 
is the one sure adventure one will find in every 
Italian village every, day of one’s life. These 
places are happy hunting grounds for every 
kind of bargainer, be it beggar, buyer or vender, » 
and if I ever wished for money it was then, 
when I too wanted to quibble over the price of © 
a carrot as though the world depended upon it. 
The stalls, profusely littered with flowers, fish 
or garlic, everyone in a worse frenzy than I 
ever saw on The Curb at Broad Street in New 
York, everyone outbidding the other, everyone _ 
thrusting a squash or cucumber under every- 
one’s nose, children in high glee over the melee 
their parents were making, parents eagerly 
pushing their bambini in the way of the Amer- 
icano for a centessimo; this is what hastened 
our feet as we neared each village and what 
retarded them when our time was spent. : 
But our centesimi were numbered and with — 
all the colorful temptations we purchased noth- 
ing but a few apples, a few little breads and a 
hunk of that morbid looking cheese which the 
Italians pulverize for their pasta and which 
after this metamorphosis is called Parmesan. 
We usually ate these things and read in the 
public gardens under the palm trees during the 
hot part of the day. These parks, along the 
sea, were entirely ours because after the furore 
of the market was spent and buyer and vender — 
went home with bargain or profit, the whole 
town became almost as night, the windows were 
barred, shop fronts covered with sheet iron 
shutters, and a sinister silence which even the 
beating sun could not entirely relieve settled 
upon our lonely scene. 
Now it happens that about this time content- 
ment found us easy victims. Life had become 
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back at the hamlet we had just shaken 


tunnels, leaving light and dark alter- 
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so easy. It consisted of naught but sun- 
shine and moonlight, sea and mountains, 
night and day, apples and cheese and a 
certain book. We entered a state of nir- 
vana, the quintessence of passivity. We 
never know the name of the town we 
were in. We never knew whether 
we were going or coming. We only 
stood on the promontories and looked 


off and the one we were soon to pass 
through and we said, “‘It is good!” 
Whatever the towns were, one could 
always feel the long, strong arm of 
Genoa for it was by the tribute of these 
towns that Genoa thrived and because 
of this Genoa protected them. How dif- 
ferent now with posters plastered in 
every town announcing a football game 
and almost every minute the great 
modern dragon that snorts and puffs 
along the Ligurian coast, the railroad 
train, threading its way through the 


nately for the passengers as though they 


© Underwood and Underwood 
THE MARKETPLACE 


The Marketplace is the one sure adventure one will find in every 
Italian village every day of one’s life. It is a happy hunting 
ground for every kind of bargainer, be it beggar, buyer or seller. 


were constantly blinking. Caesar and Hannibal would probably 


run for their lives if they could see it, to say nothing of how the. 


Spinolas and the Dorias and even the Guelphs and Ghibellines 
would make common enemy of this thing. 

It was fun to be sitting just up on top of the trains thundering 
through the tunnels. The earth trembled and when we could 
see distant tufts of smoke we knew that the passengers, sitting 
in de luxe compartments, playing cards, would get a whole 


minute’s worth of view of the blue sea, the green cliffs, the pink 


villas, the fishing boats drawn up on the stones. We were just 
upstairs, sitting under an almond tree, waving to the muleteers, 


hunting ripe fruit and pitying the passengers for having to pay 


nal te ail 
‘ 


for missing so much of life and thinking that we should be 
charged for having captured it. 

We came near to Genoa. All the trains were electrified now. 
Factories worthy of the poetry of-a Carl Sandburg appeared. 
Smoke made the weather seem uncertain. We saw people with 


THE ETERNAL DONKEY 


Many of the frail-looking beasts of burden of these North Italian 
by-ways seem as if they might well be the very beast that once 
carried a celebrated family on a flight into Egypt. 


newspapers (always a sign of civilization). Peace, even on the 
country road was perturbed, something was gone, the sound of 
whistles drowned out the music of bells. It seemed as though 
we had eaten of the Tree of Knowledge and we were slowly 
being ejected from Paradise. 


We grew eager to enter Genoa. Why shouldn’t we take a 
train—our money was low, but even at that, if we walked we 
would get hungry and eat. If we rode we would not get hun- 
gry and need not eat. We boarded an electric train and shut- 
tled in and out the tunnels. Then Genoa! 


Here indeed is a remnant of the Patriarchal family. Here is 
the apartment house with a vengeance. Huge blocks of monotony. 
Yellow plaster buildings, every window like every other window. 
Crowds in every room. Clothes lines sagging with wash so 
thick that they made shade below. Here one studies the family 
and why tenements flourish in foreign quarters in the United 
States. Was it not Augustus who passed a law making every 
domestic building to be surrounded with a margin of space, thus 
calling them insulae? Without such a law an Italian town would 
have been continuous, with nothing but streets one way, they 
loved so to huddle under one continuous shelter.. He prohibited 
the houses from being over twice as high as the width of the 
street, or perhaps Rome instead of New York would have been 
the vertical city. And here is the result of the patriarchal family, 
the father keeping his children and his children’s children under 
the same roof. The one-family house in Italy isn’t home. And 
here is the tenement, teeming, bulging, boisterous, intimate, mon- 
otonous, in all its glory in Genoa. 

After a few days we rode in the “tramway” to Nervi. The 
atmosphere of greedy industrialism followed us. It was not so 
easy to shake off the memory of the Genoa Stock Exchange, 
with its chattering species, the same the world over. Of course 
there were more picturesque things to remember; the throngs 
standing about the meandering ways eating tiny fish and corn- 
meal cakes just out of great vats of frying fat, the young boys 
eating from wooden plates colossal piles of whipped cream for 
lunch, and the flower hags who always managed to get rid of 
their buds and blossoms and return home every night with 
enough for the next day’s stew. 

While we were sitting in the public garden at Nervi, an enter- 
prising pensionier approached us and said we should by all 
means take a room, that it was going to rain and we could not 
make the next town. Take a room! Think of it—no, we 
couldn’t think of it! It had been many a night since we had 
shut out the universe and the very idea threw us into a fit of 
mental violence as when a convict sees for the first time the 
cell in which he is about to be confined. We strolled on, taking 
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BEAUTY WITH NO NEED OF HISTORY 


One cannot care whether such a village was once occupied by the Romans nor 

whether Richard Coeur de Lion embarked from it nor whether the German 

Crown Prince ever set foot in it. It is sacrilege to think that such picturesque 

beauty could be enhanced by the association of any name. Typically Italian and 

so typically beautiful are even the dirtiest streets with their narrow, rich shadows, 
overhung by the color of old and weathered roofs of tile. 
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the famous concrete boulevard that overhangs the > 
sea at Nervi. i 

It makes no difference what the names of the | 
towns were we passed through—what’s in a name— __ 
the town’s the thing., The rain clouds were always | 
changing, making lights and weird moods upon the | 
mountains and the sea. It was a sort of classical | 
light, the kind of atmosphere in which mythology | 
thrived and we were worshippers of strange gods. | 
Then we were shut in by a long narrow village with | 
the smell of October and roasting chestnuts on the | 
air. We traced the chestnuts to their lair, just out- 
side a primitive moving picture theatre where a ' 
great gong rang for an hour without interruption to — 
summon the people to entertainment as church bells 
used to summon the people to mass. 


We prowled under the arcades and found some~| 
ravioli tucked away in a window. I often wondered | 
whether Nero graced his banquets in the Golden © 
House with ravioli. All the Italian genius meets in’ | 
just this and here it was in the window. The town! 
was one continuous areade and if it rained we could — 
crouch underneath for the night and ‘take our hotel | 
money for ravioli, which we did. Certainly this was » 
an ecstatic moment. On through the town we went, 
hearing the wild sea as we passed an open cross 
street and wondering where we should find shelter. 


The town ended in a great roundhouse. Only 
freight trains stood on the sidings and this was dis- 
couraging. The rain began to pelt us and we ran, 
through an open gate into a truck patch. Under a | 
tar paper roof, held up by four frail poles, we found | 
a small pusheart. We opened our pack, took out 
the end gates, spread the blanket and laid our things 
under the cart so that for them to get wet, we should 
have to be soaked through and quite dead and irre- | 
sponsible. We slept in the pushcart, with our feet 
sticking far beyond its meagre limits and the tar 
paper roof stayed up all night to keep us dry. In 
the morning the chattering of a great parade of in- 
dustrial workers awakened us and we were off. 


We walked as far as Camogli, where the road 
seemed to end. We climbed and climbed great bar- 
ren rocks under the boiling sun until we were lost. | 
Up and up this pathless rock we climbed until it 
seemed there was nothing but blue around us, unin- 
terrupted blue, sea and sky, sky and sea, that’s all. 
There we stood, leaning against the wind, projected 
into the empyrean. In among this blue we found a 
man—who spoke English—and who told us to go ~ 
“that way.” After passing a telegraph station we 
felt our weary bodies flinging themselves down a ~ 
shady ravine, all carpeted and hung with autumn 
leaves, much like the Adirondacks. By climbing so 
high we had hoped to cut off the whole promontory 
and cross to S. Margherita without having to go to 
Portofino, at the very tip of the projected land. 


But we were lost. Winding down the chilly ravine 
we at last saw a speck of sea, (which was not what 
we thought it was), and unmistakable signs of habi- 
tation; the mountain side graded into tiny steps and 
the fields propped up on tiers like the seats in an 
amphitheatre. The tiny paved stairways led to a 
village. Such a village! What that is Italian was 
not in that village? Cobbled ways, three chairs and 
a table in front of a dingy cafe which, for the com- 
fort of vagrant caravans called itself “trattoria,” a 
cool plaster church, a small arcade of three arches, 
(when there are no arches it is not Italy), a small 
square strewn with the vestiges of a recent market, 
a donkey, windows with iron gratings, doors with 
peep holes, questionable odors, a woman on a second 
story fighting with one in the street, a distant bell, 
sunshine and discolored garden walls that confine the 
wanderer in the narrow street more than they do 
the one locked up within them. Just this is an Ital- 
1an village. Sometime I shall travel nights and days 


_ to the water, undisturbed by the brutal facts 
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and miles and hundreds of miles just to see and feel it all again. 

We descended rapidly into a sudden ravine, passing grape- 
pickers and truckers, busy lest the sun should pass before their 
allotted tasks were done, and at last into that exquisite little fish- 
ing village which we had so laboriously climbed to avoid, Porto- 
fino. Most accidents justify themselves if we can but wait and 
give Fate a chance to reveal herself, but this was too sudden a 
reward, for here was Portofino! 

I suppose a traveler has stooped pretty low when she doesn’t 
care whether Portofino, (or any village) was 
once occupied by the Romans and called 
Portus Delphini, or whether Richard Coeur de 
Lion embarked from here for Sicily in 1190, 
or whether the Villa Carnarvon was occupied 
by the German Crown Prince in 1886, or. 
whether the church on the peak is from the 
twelfth century or whether the most beautiful 
road to S. Margherita was begun under Na- 
poleon I. It is almost sacrilegious to think 
that the beauty of Portofino should be en- 
hanced by the association of any name. 

Portofino is one of Nature’s rare moments. 
It is enough to sit on a chair in the cafe close 


of history or time, just to be content, waiting 
for the Padrona to concoct. a plate of spa- 
ghetti and bring a bottle of—and bask with- 
out a single intellectual or lofty thought. 

Just to be a sensualist and enjoy the way 
some signora rests her fist on her hip; to listen. 
to the virile, hoarse, voices of the men in the 
next cafe roaring over a card game; to watch 
the children, sprawled on the cobbles, rejuven- 
ated for play after their long siesta; to con- 
template the lingering sun and trace through 
the greying distance some straggling fishing 
boats with the glamour of their orange sails; 
and strain to hear some boatman’s voice, com- 
ing closer, closer in a homing boat. What 
‘matter the Romans, a German Crown Prince 
and a lion hearted Frenchman? 

After Portofino came Rapallo, Chiavari, 
Lavagna, Sestri and Moneglia and numberless 
towns. Up and down the promontories we 
went, under the sun, under the stars and the moon. Sometimes 
the quality of the night, (we often -walked most of the night 
because it was cool) was so diaphanous, so exquisite that we 
dreaded the dawn. Then came the dawn in all her glory so 
that we felt promiscuous and fickle to greet her so. Sometimes 
a long stretch of 
would 
be so — beautiful 
that we reluctant- 
ly advanced into 
the shadows of 
the trees along 
our road, then 
when we were 
plunged into the 
shadows it was so 
wonderful that 
we wished the 
trees were contin- 
uous. 

Here indeed was 
a momentous 
question, was it 
more beautiful to 
stand in the moon- 
light and look 
back into the 
shadows or was it 
better_to stand in 
the shadows and 
look out on the 
silvered sea? 
When two people 
plan to go through 
life without any 


he 


Every square inch of hillside 
is made to bloom by the 
energetic Italian. 


HAPPIER THAN IN THE NEW WORLD 


At least’they seem happier in their native environment. Why do they leave in such vast num- 
bers to wither their lives in the alien dust of a land which seems run for colder, tighter, 
souls than theirs could ever be? 
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regrets, matters like this become very serious. We now turned 
off from the sea in order to save another tedious promontory by 
cutting across some of the Apuan Alps. Always and always we 
went up the long, steady, perfect roads, seeing from our height 
the tiny villages, flung here and there in a valley like a handful 
of beans in a bowl, and always the sea, getting bluer and more 
unsubstantial in its beauty. It was so cold that my hands swelled 
like cushions and water ran from my eyes. The wind whistled 
through the solitude and the clouds which seemed to ride just 
over our heads increased the melancholy lone- 
liness of the barren, rolling reaches. 

At nightfall we came to an isolated settle- 
ment. All the Padrona could give us to eat 
was what the family was having, which was a 
hot, flat corn cake, much like our dairy lunch 
corn cakes but which would have made satis- 
factory paving stones. We joined the family 
around a large open fire and ate our fill of 
cakes right from the flames. It was a rare 
bedroom the Padrona showed us. Indeed, it 
is the privilege of few to see such a bedroom. 
After some discussion about the condition of 
the bed sheets, the Padrona consented to 
change them. He fulfilled his promise by put- 
ting the under one on top, the top one under- 
neath and the hem that was at the head down 
at the foot, and the hem that was at the foot 
came up to the head. 

In the morning no one would believe that we 
were going to Spezia on foot, especially when 
it began to rain, We came in sight of Spezia 
just as the myriad little lights were set to 
twinkling so that.from our height it seemed as 
though the heavens were at our feet instead of 
where they are alleged to be. Spezia is a town 
of about thirty-nine thousand, but'a town of 
thirty-nine thousand Italians is very different 
from one of thirty-nine thousand Americans. 
Every Italian exists for the purpose of making 
it known. Every cafe is teeming and roaring 
with humanity. Every street corner has a clot 
or two of young fellows smoking their cigar- 

» CLUES: 
’ Every window is adorned with a senora 
peering from behind the lace curtains. No child is negligible. 
Every block of street is crammed with slow moving carozzas and 
yelling teamsters. There seems to be a terrible pressure all about. 
One must give every nerve to the business of preserving one’s life, 
by not being run over by drivers or run into by pedestrians. who 
walk neither to the 
right nor the left. 
There is no time 
for silence. Every- 
one ‘must make all 
the noise he can. 
Life is short, one 
must hurry and 
live violently, ex- 
travagantly, terri- 
bly! . There is no 
space to walk arm- 
in-arm because 
thirty-nine thou- 
sand people are 
too many for the 
narrow confines 
of Italian streets. 
Yet, when it was 
all over and we 
had shaken off the 
dust of such towns 
as Spezia we 
found that what 
was furore, ten- 
sion, violence was 
really ease—thir- 
ty-nine thousand 
people enjoying 
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the evening in a way that Americans could enjoy it—thirty-nine 
thousand people were stampeding up and down as an end in itself 
while Americans would have stampeded only as a means to an 
end—thirty-nine thousand people were roaring and making vio- 
lent gestures to express their ordinary feelings while Americans 
would have roared and made such gestures only to express some 
"intense, extreme feeling—thirty-nine thousand people were being 
yelled at by drivers to make way in the streets and thirty-nine 
thousand people were being jostled to make way on the pavement. 

In all the melee, two policemen spotted us as aliens and fol- 
lowed us in and out the alleys as we looked for a corner to sleep 
in for the night. Their detective-like attitude forced us in and 
we took no small number of our diminishing lira to only sleep, 
for in such a fine town hotel prices were high. 

The next morning we took a ferry at the Giardino Publico for 
Lerici, across the Gulf of Spezia. Spezia, being an industrial 
town, attracts workers from all the hamlets around, and the ferry, 
loaded with workers, made me feel much like a commuter from 
New Jersey to Manhattan. The scene was very different though. 
There were no “tired business men” aboard with stiff collars, 
reading a newspaper while their shoes were being shined en route. 

There were no modern “bachelor girls” with neat serge suits, 
well kept nails, peeping into mirrors to see that the powder was 
adjusted properly on the nose. I was about the only girl aboard 
for Italian girls do not often venture so far from home as New 
Jersey is. from Manhattan. 

We slept on a hill behind Lerici and in the morning some 
townspeople asked us whether we were not afraid to sleep “out.” 
The night air is supposed to be poisonous in Europe! When we 
said “no,” they smiled faintly, as though it were wrong to smile 
in the face of the dreadful circumstances that confronted them. 

We turned toward Massa and Carrara, trudging over hot, tree- 
less plains. We wanted to see the stuff Rome was made of, the 
stuff that made Michael Angelo, the stuff that immortalized the 
ancients, the stuff of which the Grand Central station in New 
York is built and the stuff that is fixing in our memories the 
Unknown Soldiers of all lands who died in the Great War—- 
Carrara marble. 

Carrara is one great studio. In every shed, nook and cranny 
the sculptors crouch before their models, bringing to life a dead 
hulk of marble by their ceaseless rapping of their pneumatic 
chisels. In some studios sat four generations, the first born of a 
family, yet an apprentice, trying to emulate the perfection of his 
great grandfather on the stool next to him, who was copying a 


bust which he was trying to emulate in the spirit of some ancient ~ 


sculptor who labored for the love of a Caesar. 

Perhaps it was an angel one of them was copying, which, when 
fully created, would go all the way to Oshkosh, for in Oshkosh 
they order angels for the cemetery from the catalogues of Car- 
rara. The angel stood there, exquisitely poised just as she was 
left when the last stroke, centuries ago, completed her. Perhaps 
it was an old friar in a monastery who, when he gave up the 
vanities of this world, struck the marble with his chisel in true 
penitential devotion and raised up an angel to the glory of his god. 

Whatever it is they are making in the studios, be it column, 
altar, tomb, garden seat or Venus, it must be done—it is Carrara 
and Carrara makes sculptors. They are born and marble is their 
first knowledge, what it means, the great white steeps, “the snow 
that God has made eternal.” They walk on it when they take 
their first step. Their houses are adorned with it. The air is 
filled with the sound of it, crashing down the slipways, being 
sawed, being carried down to the ships, being blasted from its 
cleavage. They breathe it, the marble dust that flies on the air 
and spreads on every surface and drifts in the gutters. They are 
all historians, writing, writing with their pneumatic pencils, fixing 
the ideas that were for all the world that is to be. 

We turned off again toward the sea, toward Pisa and Livorno 
(Leghorn). When we neared Pisa it was too late to go into the 
town and get a place to sleep, and although the country is marshy 
and unhealthy, we had to take a chance on sleeping out. We 
found an unfinished house and by the moonlight could see piles 
of plaster and brick and a patch of laid floor. We were no 
sooner settled: on the floor than we heard footsteps, coming, com- 
ing, always like a terrible fairy tale. The footsteps entered the 
house, passed us, and retreated down what was to be the hall. 
‘Then there was a thud on the floor in the back room, and while 
we were still tense and far from sleep, great, voluminous snores 
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2 
rose on the night air. “All’s well!” we said and fell asleep ta 
wondering how far it was to the Leaning Tower. g Y 

A shuffling noise aroused us in the morning. The footsteps of » | 
the night before retraced themselves, went out over the doorsill | 
and down the road. I had visions of our bedfellow as one of } | 
those American Weary Willies of the Blue Jay Corn and Bunion | 
Plaster variety, whose picture used to adorn every rural scene 
in the United States and lure one away from family and friends, 
if one could only be assured of getting rid of one’s corns. ; 

And right there, outside our window,/was the Leaning Tower, | 
the Baptistry and the Cathedral. Think of it, sleeping in the i 
shadow of the Leaning Tower of Pisa and one must pay fifty lira © | 
for a room on the Corso, far from a view of the greatest group | 
of three buildings in the world. 

We walked from Pisa to Livorno in no time, where our hike 
along the Ligurian coast, the choicest bit of life one can ever | 
live, was ended. We took a train for Rome, sadly, yet eagerly, | 
for there is a lure in the name that will not let one rest. i | 

It does not matter how long it takes to walk from Nice to 
Leghorn, or what one must carry, or whether one can get along |} 
all right without knowing the language, or how much money it 74 
requires, or if the weather is good,-er whether it’s safe to wander | 
around loose (I call it free). If these things matter, then a 
tramp along the Ligurian coast is too good for that person. The 
Italian Riviera does not want to be questioned about anything. 
Everything about it wants to be let alone, to bask in its own ~ 
ancient customs, its undisturbed beauty, its easy-going, yet adven-— 
turous existence, its soft hospitable nights, its glorious, furious 
days. 

This is the spirit of the Cote d’Azure and anything else is hos- — 
tile to it, and perturbs its equanimity. It feels insulted if a © 
watch is pulled on it, that time tables should be consulted instead 
of the stars. 

To bathe but once in the Lethean waters of the Mediterranean 
sea, and quaff one cup of crystalline sunlight, creates in the 
nomad that eternal wonder of why she ever bothered about any- 
thing. 

However, there is some bothering done in Italy. Everyone 
seems to leave it for someone else, nevertheless it gets done. 
Was'it not one of the ancient Roman patricians who used to go 
to Egypt to get away from his botherings much as a Wall Street 
broker now goes to the Follies? With all the propaganda about 
carefree, sunny Italy, the very ominous frown of the mountains _ 
and the sea overcasts the land at times with ill forebodings. 


The austere cliffs, black and cruel that stick up out of the | 

liquid sapphire beds, bring dreams of ancient trader ships from 
out of the east and their many sunken treasures. Ulysses him- 
self may have stopped his ears against the wail of sirens here. 
The inland too bespeaks a certain cruelty—for all mixed up 
with the careless ways of the lowly tradespeople, the passivity 
that comes with a drowsy climate, the Oriental non-resistance 
that shows at times, is a remnant of feudalism, militarism and ~ 
oppression. The very style of the houses, huddled in a hollow 
or along the sea at the foot of a cliff, protected from attack by 
the prominent palazzo on a distant peak, discover to the wanderer 
that these parts were not always so liberated that one could fold 
her blanket about her and lie down to pleasant dreams. Here 
Augustus Caesar trod and that alone would lend austerity to any 
soil. Otho and Vitellus came and then the terror-striking infidel. 
After the Napoleonic wars such extortion, oppression and misery 
engulfed the people that they liberated themselves by their own 
rebellion. . 
_ One must travel far to see such a land, but must she go so-far 
just to be carefree, just to take a walk along a seashore, just to 
go to market to buy mere apples and cheese and to read a certain 
book that in a chaise longue would be as good? Are not the 
Latin quarters in any American city more picturesque than all of 
Italy? It is true that the festas, fairs, religious ceremonies and 
pusheart markets along the curbs of New York are more pic- 
turesque than those to be found over the sea; and in all of Italy 
one cannot see as one can in New York, the little children danc- 
ing to hurdy-gurdies, their native dances which they have learned 
on the American playground. 

The answer is that old wine cannot be put into new bottles— 
Italy is the wine and any western soil is the bottle. I can pur- 
chase better spumoni, better parmesan, olives, spaghetti, chantilly, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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KOREAN HIGH-HATS AT A DANCING FESTIVAL 


Among the many conventional fly-trap head pieces may be seen the more ample mourning hats with their fluted brims. 


A SUMMER SOJOURN IN QUAINT SEOUL 


Dust Upon the Holy Tomb—Strange Carvings—Protectors of the Dead 
—A Factory That Makes Nothing But Souls—The Price of Peace 


- By HARRY A. FRANCK 


HILE in Seoul it was our good fortune to dwell out over 

the hills to the west instead of in the hot and often breath- 

less city itself. The half-hour walk led up past the big gray 
granite Bible School, along a little stream with the inevitable 
clothes-paddling women, through the foreground and along the 
flank of the grave-mound of a little prince, then up over another 
half-wooded ridge from-which stretched a wide-spreading moun- 
tainous view, deep-green everywhere, except for the broad brown 
streak of the river Han and 

bess here and there a mushroom 
: patch of village. An Amer- 
ican mission college was still 
building in a big hilly pine 
grove that owed its preser- 
vation to the grave of a 
king’s concubine. Pines as 
fantastic and as sturdy as 
any in Japan stood out 
against the sky-line; here 


-ing chestnut-trees kept them 
company. Before they were 
permitted this semi-sacred 
site the foreigners from our 
half mythological land of 
“Mi-guk” had to agree not 
to build anywhere overlook- 
ing the grave; already they 
had been asked to close a 
path used by students and an 
occasional faculty member 
as a short-cut, because it ran 
along the brow of. the hill 
above the royal last resting 
place. To look down upon 


The Korean baby finds sleep 
in such a cramped position 
as this no worse than any 
position -possible in its two 
by four, stone-bedded, home. 
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and there a group of stink- ~ 


such a burial site is the height of disrespect in Korea, wherefor 
they are all arranged after a fixed pattern designed to avoid this 
sacrilege as much as possible. 

Out beyond the Todaimon, or East Gate, on the opposite side of 
the city is a more famous Queen’s Tomb; but we much preferred 
what we called our own, which was identical in form and size, 
and in a solitude far less often broken. Besides, in all probability 
ours contained the full mortal remains, while even the finger and 
a few bones which the brutal assassination and burning of the 
Queen had left were now buried elsewhere. Quite like it are all 
the royal graves scattered up and down the peninsula of Chosen, 
in the several regions where succeeding dynasties built their capi- 
tals, flourished, and fell. 

We could wander up over the pine-clad hill to the grave, for all 
the injunction against it; things are not so strict as all that in 
Korea, unless something Japanese is involved. But it was more 
convenient, and not merely more respectful, to approach the sanc- 
tuary from the bottom. On a level space in the forest, wholly 
cleared of trees but thick with grass, there was first of all the 
care-taker’s residence, a high-walled compound set off in the edge 
of the woods to the left. In a direct line down the center of the 
grassy rectangle stood first a tori, a square arch made of three 
light tree-trunks painted red, the upper cross-piece decorated with 
crude and fanciful carvings, a gateway without contiguous fence 
or wall. The Koreans are sensitive about the use of this sym- 
bolic entrance to their royal tombs; the care-taker of the little 
prince’s tomb we passed on our way in or out of Seoul told us 
one day, when we found that arch newly closed with barbed wire, 
that we might still pass through the grounds, but not beneath the 
torii. A hundred feet or more through this isolated entrance 
stood the concubine’s prayer-house, so to speak—a large building 
by Korean standards, with a roof of highly colored tiles and four 
flaring gable-peaks, along which sat as many rows of porcelain 
monkeys to guard against evil spirits, as is the Korean custom. 
Through the many holes that had been torn by time or inquisitive 


KOREAN CANDY VENDORS 


The broad-brimmed mourning hat, or one very similar is some- 

times worn when there is no occasion for mourning, especially 

by the poorer classes. Small wonder when one considers what a 
beautiful protection from the terrific Korean sun it offers. 


fingers in the oily paper serving as glass between the slats of the 
many padlocked doors, one could dimly make out a bare wooden 
floor, scattered with dust and bits of rubbish, and a bare table- 
like altar on which, no doubt, boiled rice and other foods are at 
certain intervals offered to the spirit of the dead. It was plain 
that no such thoughtfulness had been shown recently, for dust 
and dinginess and faded paint were the most conspicuous features 
of the edifice, inside and out. 

Two smaller but similar chapels flanked this main building, be- 
hind which the grass-rugged ground rose gradually to the burial 
mound, another hundred feet back and some ten feet high. In 
front of this plain, grass-covered hillock stood a huge stone lan- 
tern, like those in Japanese temple grounds, in the opening of 
which the reverent or the superstitious sometimes place offerings 
of rice. Directly behind this rose what we of the West would call 
a tombstone, a high upright granite slab standing on a big stone 
turtle and carved with Chinese ideographs briefly extolling the 
departed lady’s alleged virtues. More fantastic still were the fig- 
ures about the- mound, duplicated on either side. First came two 
large stone horses, such as might be chiseled by some ‘aspiring but 
untalented schoolboy. Then a pair of stone men, priests, or gods, 
recalling similar figures in the ruins of Tiahuanaco beyond Lake 
Titicaca, gazed at each other with a sort of smirking, semi-scepti- 
cal benignity. Two lions, two rams, and two mythological beasts, 
even more crudely fashioned than the rest, completed the menag- 
ery, all these latter with their backs turned to the mound, out of 
respect for the departed. Finally an ancient stone wall with tiled 
roof threw a protective semi-circle close about all this at the rear, 
beyond which the rather thin pine forest, gnarled and bent with 
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age, climbed the hill-slopes across which only disrespectful mor= 
tals ever pass. om : 

About the only Korean thing which moves rapidly is a funeral, 
and even those may have been a concession to the’ incessantly 
sweltering summer. We met one rather frequently in the streets 
of Seoul—a barbarously decorated palanquin in blazing reds and | 
yellows,-borne by eight or ten coolies in nondescript garb, who 
jog-trotted as if in haste to be out of reach of the evil spirit that | 
had laid low the inert burden inside. If the latter had been a 
man of standing and sufficient wealth, there were two palanquins, | 
the second bearing the actual remains, the first a false bier meant | 
to deceive the wicked beings of the invisible world. The rest of | 
the procession was made up of priests in fantastic robes and flar- 
ing headdresses, leaning back at contented ease in their rickshas, - 
and a varying string of relatives and perhaps friends, most of 
them in sackcloth and on foot. Just where these incongruously 
hurrying corteges finally brought up we never learned to a cer- 
tainty until we ourselves moved out over the hills. 

In a hollow not far from our suburban residence rose the ugly ™ 
red brick chimney of what we at first took to be a small factory, 
but which turned out to be one of the several crematories in the | 
outskirts of Keijo. Across the valley below us, by the little dirt © 
road that wandered through the flooded rice-fields, came several 
funeral processions a day, announcing themselves by the shriek-- 
ing auditory distresses which the Koreans regard as music. The 
unseemly pace may have somewhat slackened, for it is some five’ 
miles around the hills by the route that even man-drawn vehicles 
must follow; but the clashing of colors was still in full evidence, 
standing out doubly distinct against the velvety green of newly 
transplanted rice. Now and again a procession halted entirely 
for a few moments, while the carriers and pullers stretched them- 
selves out in the road or along the scanty roadside above the! 
flooded fields. We drifted down one day to one of them that was 
making an unusually long halt, and found the chief mourner, a 
lean old lady of viperous tongue, in a noisy altercation with the 
carriers over the price of their services. But those who halted, or 
indulged in such recriminations along the way were, no doubt, of 
the class that could not pay for unchecked speed. 

Several times, too, when whim took us to town over the high 
hill from which an embracing view of Seoul was to be had, we 


NOT YET REPLACED BY THE FOUR-WHEELED 
BEAST OF DETROIT 


If you look in the gazetteer you will find Korea listed as a place 
in, which the ox is the chief means of transportation. ; 
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had seen processions returning. Then they were quite different. 
The chief burden, naturally, had been left behind, and the palan- 
quins were collapsible, so that mourners, friends, and carriers 
straggled homeward by the steep direct route over the hills as the 
spirit moved them, the latter at least contentedly smoking their 
long pipes with bean-size bowls, and perhaps musing on the prob- 
ability of soon finding another victim. But the end and consum- 
mation of all this gaudy parading to and fro remained to us only 
an ugly red brick chimney, standing idle against its hilly back- 
ground or emitting leisurely strands of yellowish-black smoke, 
according to the demand for its gruesome services. 


Then one evening curiosity got the better of our dislike for 
morbid scenes and we strolled out to the uninviting hollow. In 
it, a little above the level of the plain, sat a commonplace brick 
building with half a dozen furnace chambers not unlike those of 
a brick-kiln. Several Koreans of low class, stripped to the waist, 
were languidly working about it, now and then producing dis- 
cordant noises which were their manner of humming a tune. 
Close before the principal building was a smaller one, from which 
rose the loud chanting of a single voice that would have won no 
fame on the Western operatic stage. This, we learned, was the 
priest whose duty it was to give each client the spiritual send-off 

_to which he was entitled by the price of admission to the fur- 
-naces. The cost of cremating a body, explained one of the work- 


men, was twelve yen (nearly six dollars) and included an hour- 


long prayer by the priest. The latter was too steadily engaged in 
his duties to be interrupted, but the cremators were openly de- 
| lighted at the attention of foreigners, and the opportunity of help- 
ing us make the most of what they called our “‘sight-see.” Into 
the ears of the articulate member of our party, born in Korea, 
they poured the details of their calling without reserve. That, 
inside the rude straw-mat screen which stood between the house 
of prayer and the door to the ovens, had come early in the after- 
noon, they explained, but he was only a poor man and had to give 
precedence to his betters. We peered over the top of the screen 
and saw a corpse completely wrapped in straw and fastened with 
ropes of similar material to a board. Did we care to see what 
was left of the last job, one of the coolies wished to know. It 
was time that was finished, anyway. He led the way to the back 
of the furnaces, opened an iron door, and catching up a crude, 
heavy iron rake, hauled out half a peck of charred bones and 
ashes. This, he explained, unnecessarily, as he turned up one still 
glowing remnant of bone after another, was a rib, that was a 
piece of what the man walked on, and so forth. It was a rich 
man, he chattered on—to be rich in his eyes did not, of course, 
imply a millionaire—and he had been sent here all the way from 
Fusan. His relatives, he continued, as he carelessly raked the still 
smoking débris into a tin pan and set it aside to cool, had paid 
him to keep some of the ashes for them, instead of dumping them 
in the common ash-heap. Rich people always did that. But it 


THE KOREAN SELF-STARTER 


How this gentleman’s spotless clothes, which his wife has probably slaved 
_ all night to beat into immaculate ‘stiffness, can survive the habits of the 
Ford—especially the Ford like this dne, with old-fashioned clincher tires— 


must remain a mystery. 
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A KOREAN MAIDEN 


She is very careful to keep her white fibre cloak about her face, 
traditionally fearing the eye of man. Later in life, if other 
Koreans are any indication, she will not be so particular. 


was time to get that other fellow there out of the way, and go 
home to supper. 

“What did he die of °” we asked, as-the straw screen was thrown 
aside and the planked corpse fully disclosed to view. 

“Of a stomach ache,” replied one of the two coolies, as they 
caught up plank, straw-wrapping, and all and thrust the last “job” 
into the furnace, then salvaged the plank with a dexterous 
twist and jerk. No flames were visible in the depositing 
chamber itself; the heat was applied externally, so to 
speak, perhaps as a sort of survival of the olden days 
when Korean dead were wrapped in a mat and left to 
bake and fester in the sun. We were turning away, satis- 
fied for a life-time with one “‘sight-see” of that kind, when 
a sound so out of keeping with the matter-of-fact tone of 
the workmen as to be startling brought us back again. 
Out of the semi-darkness had appéared a Korean of the 
peasant or porter class, past forty, lean and sun-browned, 
and with a wail that had in it something of an animal in 
extreme distress, he flung himself at the furnace door 
that had just been closed, as if he would have torn it open 
and rescued the form it had forever swallowed up. We 
had never suspected the rank and file Korean capable of 
showing such poignant grief. Nor was it seemly in one 
of his standing, evidently, for almost at his second wail 
the three carriers who had brought the body rushed down 
upon him and demanded forthwith the price of their ser- 
vices.. Their strident bargaining rose high above the dis- 
mal, discordant droning of the so-much-a-yard prayers 
that had never once ceased during our stay. The surly 
porters made it plain that there was no time for vain 
mourning while the serious matter of their hire was un- 
settled. 

“He was my older brother,” wept the man, “the last of 
my family. Have Ianyone left? Not one. And now oe 

The unsatisfied carriers were still cruelly bullyragging 


WORKING RICE 


The rice stalks are pulled through something like a large comb 
to force the kernels into the mat spread upon the ground. 


THE KOREAN IRONING BOARD 


When the clothes have been washed as thoroughly as it is pos- 

sible to wash them in. Korean water they are carefully folded’ 

and pounded vigorously with smooth, round, sticks until they are 

as sharply creased as a folded sheet of paper. It may be 

imagined that this operation is a part of the housework which 
young Korea does not have to be bribed to perform. 


him when we left, and the sound of their quarrelling voices, inter- 
mingled with the never-ending droning of the priest, came to us 
through the night until we were well on our way home. 

It is only the Buddhists who cremate by choice in Korea, and 
by no means the majority of the people are of that faith. Many 
are mere ancestor worshippers, or placators of evil spirits, or 
have a mixture of several Oriental faiths and superstitions which 
they themselves could not unravel. The non-Buddhists bury their 
dead, and thereby hangs, as in China, a serious problem. For 
definitely circumscribed public cemeteries will not do. The repose 
of the departed and the fortune and happiness of his descendants 
depends upon the proper choice of a burial place, and that is by 
no means a simple matter. It calls for the services of sorceresses 
and other expensive professionals ; it may take much time; and the 
final indications may point to a most unlikely and inconvenient 
spot. Green mounds, wholly unmarked except in the rarest of 
cases, but each known to the descendants whose most solemn duty 


TRAVEL® 


KOREAN GENTLEMEN RETURNING FROM A STROLL 


Although all classes in Korea live in a more or less equally 

squalid environment, due to a long-standing need of escaping 

burdensome taxation, there are plenty of gentlemen of leisure 

who have nothing to do but stroll around getting their clothes 
dirty enough for their wives to wash. 


it is to tend them, cover hundreds of great hillsides throughout 
the peninsula, to the detriment of agriculture, Korea’s main occu- 
pation. The Japanese took the Western utilitarian point of view 
and ordered prescribed areas set aside for graveyards; but this 
was one of the most hated of their reforms, and the right to lay 
away their dead at least in private cemeteries has once more been 
granted to the Koreans. j 

Tucked away in the pine-clad hills about us were several little 
Budchist monasteries. The last word is deceiving, however, for 
there was hardly anything monasterial about these semi-isolated 
retreats. In theory the Buddhist monks and priests of Korea live 
in celibacy ; in practice few even of their most devout co-religion- 
ists pretend to believe that they do so. About the tile-roofed clus- 
ters of buildings varying mainly in pretentiousness from the 
thatched homes of laymen there was no dearth of women and chil- 
dren, and the monks were the last in the world to deny themselves 
the pleasure of wandering to the nearby city or up and down the 
country as the mood came upon them. The brilliant saffron robe 
that distinguishes the followers of the Way in central Asia, and 
adds so vividly to the picturesqueness of lands farther west, is 
unknown in Korea: A shaven head in place of the precious top- 
knot is their only difference in appearance from the ordinary lay- 
man; when whim or a sincere desire to tread in the path marked 
out by Gautama sends them out into the Korean world, the dis- 
tinguishing hat of woven rattan may be superimposéd, but even 
the symbolic pretence of a begging bowl hardly marks them out 
from their more toilsome fellow-countrymen. For a long period 
in the history of Korea, Buddhist monks were rated lower in the 
social scale than even the peasants of the fields, and this attitude 
toward them has been retained, perhaps unconsciously, in a 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Fishing Boats from Majorca in the Harbor of Barcelona. 


CATALONIA AND OLD PROVENCE 


From the Capital of the Catalans to the City of the Phoceans—Barcelona 
-—Marsetlles—Twin Cities Where the Phrygian Bonnet Still Endures 


By Francis MiLttoun 


N imaginary line drawn on a map marks the boundary be- 

tween Spain and France, but no real or imaginary line 
bounds the French and Spanish provinces of Catalonie and 
Catalufia, where the current tongue is neither French or Spanish 
and the Phrygian bonnet of old still forms the headgear of the 
fisher folk of the Mediterranean shore, as distinctive, this latter, 
as the béret of the Basque. 

Why Barcelona? Why Marseilles? Well, business! How 
we got there and why is another story but any traveller’s tour 
of the continent may very well add this little jaunt to his pro- 
gramme at either end. 

No ancient city in the world is possessed of so much modernity 
as Barcelona, Alfred de Musset to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
One of the party said that it reminded him of Manchester, just 
why no one seemed to know except that it is the biggest indus- 
trial nerve centre of the Iberian peninsula and also the fourth 
cotton port of Europe. Perhaps it was the latter. The architect 
said that the art nouveau facades of the modern apartment 
houses went far beyond the wildest dreams of the secessionist 
ideas launched from Vienna before the war. The artist raved, 
naturally, over the brilliant sparkle of the triple-thoroughfare 
Ramblas and the splendid, if sordid, picturesqueness of the old 
quarters of the town and the quaint shipping of the waterside. 


The man-at-the-wheel remarked that the open spaces at street 


corners were all octagonal—easy to take without skidding, a 
suggestion to town planners elsewhere. In one respect Barce- 
lona is as Cervantes found it—‘‘a happy haven for the stranger.” 

The ancient capital of Cataluna has had its fortification walls 
razed and replaced by Paseos and Ramblas and Diagonales and 
Plazas until the whole key note is modern. Civic lay-out and 
architecture of old never even suggested what Barcelona shouts 
from the roof tops today. All is progressive, of today, feverishly 


be 


so, in spite of the manana myth. Another note of modernity 
is that Barcelona is revolutionary, anarchistic and bombish. Why 
the seed should have been so broadly sown here and why it 
should have propagated so readily is difficult to explain, one 
would rather have attached it to the Nordics than to the Medi- 
terranean races. At any rate it takes an abundant police force 
organized under the leadership of a Scotland Yard graduate to 
keep down a too florid growth of this exotic manifestation. 

Dinner in a Rambla restaurant. Morning chocolate (with 
cinnamon in it—horrible) at a Rambla café. The universal 
cinema and music hali entertainment, the latter purely Spanish, 
men and women dancers such as may be seen in no other land 
(did you know that of the pair of castanets of the Spanish dancer 
one was male and the other female—one a tenor and the other 
a ‘soprano, so to say?) filled the evening. 

A bull fight, of course. All visitors to Spain visit the Plaza 
de Toros, whatever may be their moral views on the subject when 
at home. There be those who will tell you that Barcelona is no 
place to see a bull-fight— for the real thing you must go to 
Madrid or Seville. They forget, or ignore, that while bull-fighters 
do come from Seville, as do tenors from Toulouse, those of the 
profession who rank the highest go where the big money is be- 
fore they retire or get tossed by an infuriated bovine and Barce- 
lona is the richest and most luxury loving city in Spain and its 
population is composed of the most lavish spenders. It takes 
three bull-rings, all going at once, to content the afficionados of 
the Catalan capital. 

The exit from Barcelona was bad enough, like the exits from 
most large cities, worse here, perhaps, than at the other end of 
our itinerary. For a dozen miles an electric tram rose and fell 
beside us on the billowy surface over which we made our own 
rocky way, chiefly on low gear as a matter of prudence and 
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compassion. It 
took an hour to 
go rather — less 
than a score of 
miles when we 
branched off to 
Montserrat, 
known to all (if 
it is known at 
all, this “Sawlike 
Mountain”) as 
the resting place 
of the “Holy 
Grail.” Not all 
twentieth cen- 
tury visitors to 
this shrine are 
pious pilgrims 
but those that 
are, are lodged 
Gieatis) iiethe 
aposentos of the 
monastery. The 
monastery, its 
legend and _ its 
school of Church 
Music are cele- 
brated through- 
out the Christ- 
ian world and 
tive! Matital 
surroundings 
and the struc- 
tures built by the 
hand of man 
make an ensem- 
ble which in its 
way is a reminder of the mountain monastery of Lhassa. 

Gerona and San Fileu de Guixols delayed us a day—business 
again! The Fonda los Italianos, queerly named and queerly dis- 
posed, purveyed good food and lodging and stabled the automobile 
in the marble paved patio. The “widest nave in Christendom,” 
said the local curate whilst we were visiting the cathedral. “The 
finest sunrise in the 
world,” said the guar- 
‘dian of the ramparts. 
‘And we agreed, as we 
have with so many 
other cut and dried ob- 
servations sprung 
upon us in our wan- 
derings. 

San Fileu is an all 
but unknown little sea- 
port of the Costas 
Rosas, its prosperity 
coming from the ship- 
ping of cork waste 
from the bottle cork 
‘factories of the neigh- 
-borhood, where is cen- 
tralized the Catalonian 
cork industry, to Eng- 
land and America, 
what does not go to 
Malaga and Almeria 
to pack grapesin. Pre- 
viously, until some in- 
genious person discov- 
ered the way to make 
cork slabs out of com- 
pressed cork dust, it 
‘was burned, but now 
San Fileu makes a profit from a by-product which formerly went 
up in smoke. 

En route from Gerona to the French frontier we passed the 
daily stage, still mule-drawn, coming down from Junquera, half a 
dozen kilometres from the col, or pass, of Perthus where we 
passed from the land of centavos to that of centimes. 


A BARCELONA APARTMENT 


Egg-shaped windows and flower-basket 


oo” 


balconies, each equally impractical. 


BARCELONA’S “VIEUX PORT” 


The enterprising fisherman busies himself extracting mussels for sauces from the 
sewage strewn bottom of the harbor. 


Perpignan, the 
first big French 
town, still car- 
ries the Spanish, 
or rather Cata- 
lan, complexion 
with it. The town 
walls have been 
razed to a large 
extent but the 
great mediaeval 
fortified gate- 
way and citadel 
still remain and 
in the famous 
“street of cafés,” 
the gayest of any 
town the size of 
Perpignan in all 
France, is La 
Loge, the old 
bourse, or mer- 
chants’ trading 
place, uot, the 


fourteenth cen- 
tury. Off to the 
northwest: 


“From yonder hill 
one sees where 
lies 

The town beyond 
the mountains 
blue, 

But he to reach the 
place who tries, 

Must five long 
leagues his way 
pursue.” 


THE PLAZA REAL 


A breathing space in the congested old 
city of Barcelona. 


Off beyond white-coiffed Canigou and the blue foothills of the 
Pyrenees lies Carcassonne, the most splendidly walled city on 
earth today. Read up a bit if you have forgot and if you can get 
a copy of Nadaud’s verses entitled “Carcassonne” you will realize 
much of the same feeling that was possessed by the old peasant of 
Limoux—‘“who never had seen Carcassonne.” 

“My wife once, with my 
son Aignan, 

So far did travel as 

Narbonne. 
My grandson has 
Perpignan, 
But I have ne’er seen 
Carcassonne.” 


We made the detour 
‘via the valley of the 
‘Aglay, Quillan and Li- 
‘moux where, at the 
Hotel Pigeon—a coun- 
‘try town hotel which 
has been gold-medalled 
‘by the Touring Club 
‘de France for the ex- 
cellence of its cuisine, 
‘we ate bountifully and 
drank of the famous 
blanquette de Limoux, 
; a sort of local cham- 
| pagne without the 

hheadiness and were 

glad that we had come. 
te ~. Carcassonne was all we 
had pictured it and 
more with its mediae- 
val walls dominating 
the plain and the new 
; ; town below. It was a 
step back into the middle ages, more impressionable, seen by 
moonlight, than the Coliseum at Rome. 

_ Narbonne, its cathedral, its riverside washerwomen and its for- 
tified town hall and its excellent Hotel Dorade detained us but a 
couple of hours en route for Beziers, whose cathedral was. forti- 
fied, and the hotel de Ville, a miserable nineteenth century affair. 


seen 


Up to here from the frontier always the same good road, now 
open and now hedge enclosed and again cathedral like a gothic 
nave with plane trees, or lined by windbreak rows of cypresses. 
From Beziers road quality fell off and so continued through the 
‘Herault, a most prolific wine growing region, which product is 
hauled for miles in all directions on narrow-tired carts in big 
barrels and hogsheads. Naturally the road suffers. 

Montpellier, seventy kilometres away, has one of the best pro- 
vincial art galleries in France, also the red robe of Rabelais in the 
School of Medicine of the University. When Lunel was reached 
we turned off seaward on a narrow ribbon road through the 
marshes and brought up in the mosquito ridden city of Saint Louis 
and his Crusaders—Aigues-Mortes, second only to Carcassonne 
as a walled town of mediaevalism. The silhouette is all that it 
was in the days of the good Saint Louis, the same walls as of old 
enclosing today a population of some two thousand pallid souls 
who spend their time fighting mosquitos and malaria. 

Skirting the Mediterranean shore at water level across the 
Camargue, with herds of black, sullen cattle grazing on the salt 
marsh Saintes Maries de la Mer, another marooned coast town, 
hove in sight, after our having navigated fifty kilometres of dead 
level roadway which resembled nothing so much as a dyke road in 
Holland. 

The landing place of the Three Marys of Judea—‘‘Les Saintes,” 
as it is called locally, has aught to interest save its legend and the 
great ship-like fabric of its ancient three-storied church, one of 
three or four of the category extant. It is a place of pilgrimage 


SPECIAL 
DELIVERY 


The livestock of the 

Catalonian husbandman 

comes to market with- 
out benefit of ice. 


THE FLOWER MARKET IN 
THE RAMBLAS 


All the wealth of bloom which a Southern 

sun can draw out of the strangely fertile 

soil of the Mediterranean coast appears 
upon the stalls every morning. 


in May of each year for all the gypsies of Christendom who can 
get there to pray at the shrine of their patronne sainte, the servant 
Sara, who accompanied her betters across the seas when they were 
set adrift in an open boat “without sails or cordage”’ in bible days. 

To cross the swift flowing, turbulent Rhone necessitates a run 
up river, via Saint Gilles, to Arles, where is flung the first bridge. 
Arles of the Romans is coming to its own as a tourist town of 
prime rank, consequently hotels are getting high priced and less 
characteristic of the traditions of oily, garlicy old Provence. It’s 
a pity! For this reason some will not like it so well, others will 
like it the better. Arles of the Emperors, its tombs, its temples, 
its arena and its theatre is like a bit of transplanted Rome. Arles 
is also the home of the Felibres who with the maitre Mistral, their 
former head, are perpetuating the romance tongue of Provence in 
a most worthy way. 

For fifty miles across the pebbly Crau runs a network of 
straight, level roads amid a sea of pebbles said to have come into 
being by a sharp kick from the heel or toe of Hercules into the 
last dwindling spur of the Alpine foothills as they lose themselves 
in the Mediterranean. So unwelcome a region is it even today 
that beyond its magnificent vistas of bare, straight road it is as 
desolate as the Sahara without the diversion of palm tree oases or 
camel caravans, only a few scrubby north African sheep imported 
through Marseilles and brought here to fatten (sic) on the land 
before being butchered. 

The road to Marseilles continues through cypress surrounded 

(Continued on page 38) 
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WINTER (RUISING 


A GREEK TEMPLE ON AN 


| 
H| 


IN 4 SUMMER SEA 


x sk 


ITALIAN HILLSIDE 


The sweep of civilization toward the west has left to the goatherd and his flocks the monuments of a vanished 
magnificence and beauty. 


The Ocean Which Was Once the Center of All Lands—Islands and Ports of His- 
tory—In the Path of Ulysses and Aeneas—Egypt and the Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amon 


From “The Mediterranean Cruise” 


By RoLiranpd JENKINS 


S its name signifies, the people of ancient days believed the 

Mediterranean to be the “center of the universe.” Geo- 
graphically they were wrong; but for history, romance, art poetry 
and religion, they named this great sea better than they thought, 
for here is human interest touching every age and condition. 

The Mediterranean has in recent years, grown more and more 
attractive to Western races. Travelers from America, Great 
Britain and France go in large numbers to visit its historic shores 
and noted islands. The great shipping companies provide some 
of their finest vessels, to meet the demands of this stream of travel 
during the “season” in the Riviera and Egypt. Pleasure-seekers, 
students, scholars, clergymen, and those who wish to escape the 
rigors of winter in our northern latitudes, are numbered in the 
lists of passengers who travel by the favorite route of the Medi- 
terranean Cruise. 

But it is not alone in winter that one might seek the countries 
bordering the great sea. Most of these lands do not experience 
the extremes of temperature and humidity to which the average 
American is accustomed, and it is possible to travel in comfort, 
about the Mediterranean, even in midsummer. Italy is loveliest 
in the summer months, and the same might be said of the neigh- 
boring countries. A recent development of summer vacation 
travel is an extended cruise through the Mediterranean; many 
who could not otherwise visit these fascinating lands, because of 
the usual slow and uncertain communication by rail or water, 
can now make a great steamer their base of operations, and go 
in utmost comfort throughout the length and breadth of the 
Mediterranean, within a remarkably short period of time. 


The itinerary’of a Mediterranean Cruise is subject to some 
variation of route and length of time occupied at the ports of - 
call; but generally speaking, the track followed leads first to 
lovely Madeira—land of wines and a thousand blooms, with a 
quaint, peaceful population. The Azores, or the Canary group, 
are sometimes visited in preference to Madeira. Spain comes 
next to view, and we drop anchor in a curving bay nestling under 
the great rock-fortress of Gibraltar. Steering eastward over 
placid seas we reach Algiers and Tunis, where we first touch 
elbows with the wild life of the desert races, and the unhurried 
Arabic peoples. Then northward to the winter playgrounds of 
the French and Italian Rivieras, centering about Nice and Monte 
Carlo. Naples is the next port, and here the vivid life of Italy 
is seen in all of its colorful phases. Another three or four days ~ 
brings us into Alexandria Harbor, and thence to Cairo,—the 
modern capital of an ancient empire, more mysterious and won- 
derful than any other in all history. A modern, well-equipped 
railway leads into the Holy Land,—a tiny strip of country which 
is crowded with sacred sites identified with the three great relig- 
ions of the world. Haifa is the chief port for Palestine, and it 
is rapidly developing. Constantinople is much sought by those 
who love the picturesque, and a sail through the Dardanelles 
brings vividly to memory, the titanic struggles which centered 
here in the contest for possession of the crossroads of Orient and — 
Occident. Classic Athens is next visited, still dignified and im- 
pressive, with majestic ruins crowded upon, and about, the pla- 
teau of the Acropolis ; then on to Naples, to afford an opportunity _ 
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: 
for a visit to Rome and the fascinating cities of Northern Italy— 
Florence, Milan, Venice and many others. 


Since the discovery of the Rosetta stone in the Delta of the 


Nile by French engineers in 1799, no archeological “find” has 
produced so deep an impression upon the world, or yielded so 
large a quantity of treasure, as the finding of the tomb of a 
‘forgotten Pharaoh last autumn, in a part of the great cemetery 
of the old Kings of Egypt—where it was supposed that nothing 
more was to be brought to light. 


The knowledge which this tomb gives us of a civilization 
skilled in the arts of writing, sculpture, cabinet-making, jewelry, 
and painting—antedating the great days of Greece and Rome by 

_asS many years as they, in their turn, antedate our times—has 

enlarged the historical perspective of our age. Egypt was the 

America of its day, and its splendor, richness, culture, and en- 

lightenment endured four thousand years. To Egypt (a thin 
ribbon of arable and immensely fertile land down the Nile valley, 
with waste deserts on either side) came the offerings of artisans, 
scholars, statesmen, travelers, and learned men from over the 
whole known world. Egypt, in that long bright day of suprem- 
acy, was “modern” as America is “modern.” Life, in those days, 
as we see it pictured in the frescoes of the tombs of their Kings 
ana Princes, was not fundamentally different, in its essentials, 
irom the life of today. 

Egyptian history begins, over 3,000 years before Christ, with a 
more or less mythical Pharaoh named Menes, or Mena. This 
Pharaoh, the first pharaoh of the First Dynasty, is credited with 
founding Memphis the capital of the kingdom. Two or three 
centuries later, came a succession of kings who built the great 
pyramids of Gizeh, near Cairo. When the Egyptians appear, 
history, sculpture, architecture, writing, and the other arts, had 
already obtained a remarkable degree of excellence. Whence this 
remarkable race came and where its culture was developed, no 
man knows. At an indefinite period, the country was divided 
into two kingdoms— Upper and Lower Egypt. Under Menes 
they were joined; but the tradition of the Double Kingdom per- 
sisted through history in a set of symbols—the Lily and the Lotus. 


These symbols were perpetuated in the king’s double crown 


(tiara) of red and blue. : } 
From time immemorial, Egypt has been a fruitful field for 

excavators, and their lesser brethren, the tomb plunderers. Ro- 

mans and Greeks traveled in the land, visited the tombs and the 


ruins, and scratched their names upon the stones as do the tour- 


ists of today. Sometime after the Christian era, the secret of 
picture-writing was lost, remaining a mystery, even to scholars. 
At one time, it was supposed that the hieroglyphs were incanta- 
tions of the priests, purposely hidden from laymen. At the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century, the key to this written 
language was found in the translations of the characters on the 
Rosetta stone (now in the British Museum). The stone bore 
three parallel inscriptions: one in hieroglyphics ; one in “demotic,” 
or a kind of longhand; one in Greek. The sealed book of Egyp- 
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AN UNUSUAL VIEW OF AFRICA 


The Dark Continent is not all jungle nor all desert. Here by the 
- Pillars of Hercules, across the strait from Gibraltar the country- 
side is not unlike a scene from Northern Europe. 


tian inscriptions was thus. opened to the world, shattering the 
mysteries of the records of a splendid ancient civilization. 

The present Egyptian Government has granted a series of 
excavating “concessions” to archeologists, under the terms of 
which a certain proportion of the finds are given to the Cairo 
Museum (now badly overcrowded), and to the excavators. The 
Metropolitan Museum in New York has enriched its collection 
steadily in the past fifteen years, and at the present time is 
excavating in a valley adjoining the Valley of the Kings—in 


TOWARD THE EQUATOR 


On the African coast the 
native life is unlike anything 
found elsewhere. There is a 
bitter glaring whiteness of 
sand and of housewall, and 
even of costume, which dazzles 
the Northern eye. No matter 
how hot it is there will be 
natives found to say it is cold. 


seals of a Pharaoh of the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty, Tut-ankh-Amon, 
whose existence had been known 
only by records on a few stone 
slabs found at Thebes, one or 
two statues, and a few papyri, 
The entrance opened, an inclined 
passage about twenty-five feet 
long came to sight, and beyond, 
another »barrier, also covered 
with seals. When the second door 
was broken through, Carter, and | 
the men with him, looked upon | 
a scene which no man had be- 
held for thirty-three hundred 
years: the household furniture 
of a young King of a forgotten | 
faith, in whose tomb and eternal 
resting place lay the robes he had 
worn; the rings and necklaces 
which shone upon his body; 
ceremonial objects; food for his 
life beyond death; and a treas- | 
ure the monetary value of which 
is beyond computation. 
This shadowy Pharaoh, Tut- 

ankh-Amon, whose name in the 


ABOVE THE CITY OF PERICLES 


To see the Acropolis of Athens by moonlight is something for which the dweller among things no 
older than locomotives and automobiles might well travel far. 


which the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amon so recently came to view. 

In 1907 the Earl of Carnarvon, a British yachtsman, amateur 
fruit grower, Egyptologist, and traveler, began his excavations 
with the able assistance of Howard Carter, an Englishman with 
a long record of successes in that line. As is the usual method, 
shafts were sunk in likely spots, and when nothing was found, 
work was transferred to a new position and another shaft sunk. 
During the last seven years, as Lord Carnarvon wrote to Mr. 
Robinson, Director of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
“they found not-even a toothpick.” Last autumn Lord Carnar- 


pages of history has always appeared in very small print, suc- 


ceeded the Pharaoh Akhnaton—an important person, known to ~ 
the reader of Wells’ Outline of History as “‘the first individual — 


in history.” He was the first Pharaoh “in a long line of divine 
insipidities,’ who broke with tradition, supplanted the religion of 
his country by a worship which embodies more than a few of 
the beliefs later given to the world by the Christ, and impressed 
his individuality upon his time as few characters had done. 
Akhnaton has left the world a long hymn, discovered on the 
walls of a tomb of one of his courtiers, which bears more than 
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von, at the earnest request of Carter, consented to try again, for 
one more year. A shaft was sunk on the left of the road built 
by the Egyptian Government, and leading to the Valley of the 
Kings. This, and a following effort, revealed nothing but a few 
broken scraps of pottery. 

_ Another excavation was started within a few feet of one made 
the year before, directly below the tomb. of one of the Ramses. 
A stone step appeared, another and another, and eventually, 
down the incline, a door. This door was covered with plaster 


a superficial similarity to the 104th Psalm. For the old, tradi- 
tional worship of many gods (both local deities and national 
divinities), Akhnaton substituted the worship of one God, an / 
abstraction even more mystical than the image of a God, which 
he called “the Heart which is in Aton.” Up the Nile, away 
from the associations of the old Thebes, the worship of Amon, 
and the gods associated with him, Akhnaton founded a new city, — 
the “City of the Horizon of Aton.” The boundary stones of © 
his city, rich pavements, many scattered bits of glazed pottery © 


THE CITY OF RO- 
MEO AND JULIET 


In the same sweep 
about the Mediterran- 
ean the traveller passes 
from ancient Greece to 
Mediaeval Italy and to 
the very streets where 
Montagues and Capu- 
lets once fought. 
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and other archzological finds, have come to light near 
the modern Tel-el-Amarna. The extraordinary skill and 
beauty of the crafts are the result of the short-lived exu- 
berance of spirit, which came into being under the in- 
fluence of the young Pharaoh. 

_ While the hymns to the Aton rays floated up to Heaven 
from the beribboned pillars of the temples of the new 
city, the distant boundaries of his kingdom sent messages 
appealing for help against the attacks of enemies upon 
the frontier cities in the South and the East. Some of 
these appeals have been found and deciphered. But as 
Akhnaton was a pacifist, he turned a deaf ear to all 
appeals for military help, and life in the Horizon City 
went on, in all its poetic beauty, until the King’s death. 

_ The whole family of Akhnaton appear to have been a 
group of extraordinary individuals. A portrait head of 
his queen, Nefertiti (now in Berlin) shows a slender 
wistfulness of expression which is quite unlike the con- 
temporary examples of sculpture—a delicate mystic 
beauty, looking down the ages with all the freshness of 
a young girl. In nearly every extant piece of sculpture 
of Akhnaton’s time, the King is shown with his wife, 
and sometimes with their seven daughters. Thus, for the 
first time in the history of Egyptian sculpture, the Phar- 
aoh appears embracing his wife, or fondling his daugh- 
ters. Family affection appears to have been another of 
the virtues of the Pharaoh “who would not be a God,” 
and who rendered his praise to the Creative Power of 
the Essence which guided the sun and all things living. 
Akhnaton’s second daughter, Ankhsenpaten, following an 
age-long custom of child marriage, became the wife of a 
courtier of the Horizon City, Tut-ankh-Aton, who seems 
not to have been of royal birth. On the death of a dim 
Pharaoh, Smenkhkara, who succeeded Akhnaton, Tut- 
ankh-Aton, by virtue of his royal marriage, came to the 
throne. In a reign which lasted but a few years, he 
restored the Amor worship which Akhnaton had effaced, 
moved the capitol back to Thebes—across the Nile from 
Luxor—changed his name to Tut-ankh-Amon, and in due 
course passed into the dark world of the grave beyond 
the cliffs which divide the fertile land of the river-banks 
from the desert wastes, and was forgotten by history. 

In Egyptian religion, the importance of the name 
which a soul bore was vital. The utmost care was taken 
bythe priests who laid the mummy away in its last 
dwelling place, that the soul, or that part of the soul 
which was known as the “Ka,” should not forget its name 
when Osiris and the forty-two Judges of the Dead should 
bring the soul to Judgment. Erasure of the name spelled 
the soul’s eternal extinction. When Akhnaton supplanted 
the old Amon worship with his own monotheism of the 
Aton rays, he caused all the old Amon symbols to be effaced 
throughout the land. Tut-ankh-Amon restored the old religion, 
the Aton symbols everywhere were erased, and by his own change 
of name, the “Aton heresy” was wiped out, set at naught, and 
the land purged from the apostacy of Akhnaton — now called 
‘that traitor.” 

Until Lord Carnarvon and Howard Carter found the tomb of 
Tut-ankh-Amon, archaeologists had admitted a gap in historical 
records; one stretching to the continuation of Egypt’s greatness 
under the Pharaohs of:the next Dynasty, the XIXth, the greatest 
names of which are the Ramses. Only two or three times before 


have excavators entered tombs to find them just as they were left 


when the last mourner had passed out of the sepulchre, when the 
last priest had finished his prayers, and when the masons had 
sealed up the door after covering the plaster of the entrance with 
the seals of the reigning Pharaoh. 

The absence of papyrus records among the objects found in 
the first chamber of the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amon, raises a theory 
that the tomb was hastily constructed at the end of the short 
reign of the King, and that the objects were piled there as best 
they could be, perhaps during unsettled times which followed. 
Nearly all the other tombs in the Valley of the Kings are splendid 
sepulchral chambers of passage after passage, leading to innu- 
merable rooms. The walls are, as a rule, covered with rich, 
sculptured reliefs depicting the great deeds of the king, his wor- 
ship’ of Divinities, and familiar scenes of hunting and of his 
daily life; all this, to gladden his eyes as he lay in the darkness 
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WHERE THE STREETS NEVER HAVE TO BE REPAVED 


The back alleys of Venice, city of gondolas, are no less interesting in color 


and atmosphere than the more celebrated region of the Grand Canal. 


of his tomb, awaiting the mystic release when he would join the 
gods whose embodiment he was on earth. 

But in the smallest and simplest tomb of the whole valley, lay 
heaped the most precious treasure of all the Pharaohs which has 
come down through the ages, and just as the mourners at the 
King’s funeral left it. As Dr. Traprock said, “It looked as if 
Tiffany had gone into the antique business.” 

In the outer chamber, the first to be explored, and against the 
wall through which Lord Carnarvon had broken (before finding 
the great gilded sarcophagus and also a second room), leaned 
two huge bouquets of flowers laid there during the King’s funeral. 
The leaves had turned brown and the flowers had fallen away. 
On one of the couches stood three candle holders—one of them 
with a twisted wick—the first of their kind ever found in Egypt. 
They give an insight into the lighting of the palaces of the Phar- 
aohs over 3,300 years ago. On the floor, its sides covered with 
representations of hunting scenes, lay a painted and inlaid box, 
the workmanship as delicate and fine as the lacquer work of the 
greatest artisans of Japan. 

Four chariots were found in a corner, the poles and wheels 
dismounted to allow for their carriage down the passage to the 
tomb chamber. . Their gold wheels still show the scratches from 
the stones on their last journey over the road from Thebes and 
up the valley to the tomb. 

Box after box of robes, necklaces, and jewelry lay about, with 
a mass of furniture, painted and carved and inlaid with gold 
and ivory. A great golden throne, one of the most beautiful of 
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its kind ever discovered in Egypt, lay on 
its back beneath one of the three bizarre 
couches with animal heads which stood 
against the wall opposite the entrance. 
On the throne, for a reason which has 
not yet been explained, were the Aton 
symbols which Tut-ankh-Amon had for- 
bidden, when Akhnaton’s heresy was 
stamped out. 

Through the wall opposite the en- 
trance, and on a level with the floor, 
robbers and tomb plunderers, soon after 
the King’s death, had broken a hole large 
enough for the head and shoulders of a 
man. The stones, pushed through, had 
fallen upon a mass of objects in a room 
beyond, no less beautiful than the splen- 
dors of the first chamber. Here still lie 
chariots, furniture, many boxes, and a 
vast treasure of beauty yet to be ex- 
amined. 

The mystery of the sealed door — the 
secret behind the wall and between the 
two black figures of the King with their 
ceremonial staves and gold head-dresses 
—was preserved during all the long 
weeks, when the objects in the outer 
chamber were being brought out for 
treatment and examination in the labora- 
tory in the neighboring tomb of Seti II. 
It was, in fact, revealed just before the 
death of Lord Carnarvon. When the wall was broken through, 
the great gold and faience canopy, filling the whole space almost 
to the walls of the room beyond, appeared after all its quiet cen- 
turies of waiting; and beyond it, a chamber, on the floor of which 
lay models of two ships, a sarcophagus thought to contain the four 

Canopic” jars which were always buried with the mummy, and 
other funerary and emblematic objects. 

In all the wealth of the material possessions of the dead King, 
not one shred of papyrus has yet come to light to tell us of his 
attributes, of his conquests, or of his beliefs. The world can now 
see the clothes which the King wore, a tiny glove which may have 
been his when he was a little child, his maces and his sceptres— 
which he carried as Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt, in all the 
splendor of Majesty when Europe was an inarticulate wilderness ; 
—but all this glittering treasure of his tomb is mute as to the 
events of his reign, and what manner of man the King was. 

NOTE :—The above article is reproduced by permission of the 
publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, from a volume entitled “THE 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE,” by Rolland Jenkins. It is a 
beautifully illustrated and very comprehensive account of the 


A BUSY MORNING IN AN AFRICAN MARKETPLACE 


From all the desert highways the caravans come to lay their burdens in the midst of an 
excited chattering crowd of brown-skinned natives, who, if they are as shrewd at bargaining 
on their own behalf as they are at tricking the tourist, must live very inexpensively. 


lands bordering upon the Mediterranean Sea which are commonly 
visited by the cruises conducted by various steamship companies 
and tourist agencies during the winter months. Mr. Jenkins has 
throughout his book had the tourist in mind. He’ has’ given a 


picture of each stopping place and a description of what is most, 


interesting in the neighborhood. He knows the lands of which 
he writes and knows what may be missed and what ought not 
to be missed, a thing which a more detailed guide book seldom 
suggests. For those who are taking one of the Mediterranean 
cruises this year this book should prove extremely valuable. Its 
price is $3.50. 

The chapter on Tut-Ankh-Amon which we have printed here, 
contains a summary of all the latest information of this latest 
wonder among Egyptian antiquities scarcely any of which may 
be found in the standard guide books. 

Mr. Jenkins has used at either end of his book a map of 
the Mediterranean indicating the principal cruising routes and 
the most important stopping places. Another great convenience 
consists in the lists of equipment suitable for a Mediterranean 


t 


trip and the list, very carefully compiled, of the most important 
and interesting books on the countries to_ 


be visited. This list will enable the trav- 
eler to pick out before leaving home 
enough reading matter for the entire trip. 
He will thus be spared the pain of reach- 
ing some romantic spot and sighing be- 
cause he is unable to procure so-and-so’s 
book about it. Us . 
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IN THE LAND OF TUT-ANKH-AMON 


Africa is not always warm. Those who visit ~ 
Cairo during the months of February ‘and 
March may find it as cool as they would find 
it at home and may find that they feel much 
cooler, being in expectation of a torrid sun. 
The nights, excepting in mid-summer when 
there are few tourists, are always cool even 
though the days beat upon the traveler lik 
hot brass. - 
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SOUTH 
MERICA 
HAVANA 


Panama — Peru — Chile 


1 saa trip of endless fascination! Long 
sunny daysin tropical seas— Visits at 
Havana, Panama Canal and the flourish- 
ing cities of Peru and Chile—a journey 
of unforgetable wonders. The palatial 
“E” steamers provide utmost travel lux- 
ury. Built especially for tropics. Largest 
steamers on the west coast route. 


EBRO ... —Nov.10th 
| ESSEQUIBO—Dec. 8th 


Special Reduced Rates for Round SOUTH AMERICA Tours 


PACIFIC LINE 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


Sanperson & Son, Inc., Agents 


Or Local Agents 


26 Broadway, New York 


TELESCOPE is a never-end- 

ing source of interest at 
your home, country-club, moun- 
tains, or seashore. American- 
made; as fine as money can buy. 
See one at your dealer’s. Booklet 
on request. 


Bausch & Lomb 
TELESCOPE 


™ Lvery sportsman should have a pair 
\ of Bausch & Lomb Binoculars as well. 
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Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Co. 
Rochester, New York 


New York “Washington 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
London 


Whether business or plea- 
sure calls you to Europe, you 
will find every comfort and 
convenience of modern tra- 
velon the palatial steamers. 
Resolute, Reliance, 
Albert Ballin and Deut- 
schland. 


Thesplendidone class cabin 
ships, Cleveland, Mount 
Clay, Hansa, Thuringia 
and Westphalia offer 
equallycomfortable, though 
less elaborate, accommoda- 
tion at moderate rates. 


FRANCE 


via Cherbourg 


ENGLAND 


via Southampton 


GERMANY 


via Hamburg 


On whichever ship you 
travel a world famous ser- 
vice insures prompt and 
courteous attention to your 
every need. The cuisine is 
unexcelled. 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 
Joint Service with 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


171 W. Randolph St., Chicago 230 California St., San Francisco 
or Local Steamship Agents 


Write for “Booklet E T” 


and full information 


The 
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by Specially Chartered New Red Star Liner 


BELGENLAND 
January 19 to March 26, 1924 


RES nature’s mood ever carried you back to 
Egypt’s glorious past — have you seen the 
sun spread gold over the ruins at Karnak, or 
ae the dusk creep up the purple Valley of the Kings? 


You must visit these wondrous Mediterranean lands—Spain, 
Algiers, French Riviera, Italy, Greece, Egypt, Palestine, to be 
conscious of their mystery, romance and charm. An opportun- 
ity beyond compare is offered in our 1924 Cruise de Luxe. 


The giant liner BELGENLAND, specially chartered by us, is 
the largest, most modern, most replete steamer cruising next 
winter to the Mediterranean. Large sheltered decks for prom- 
enade and sports; superbly appointed lounges; verandah cafe; 
staterooms that are charming apartments, many with private 
bath; a unique, perfectly appointed and delightful dining room 
where you may order yourown menuatany time at no extra cost. 

The comprehensive itinerary covers all places of present 
day and historic interest and provides for a long, leisurely 
stay in Egypt. 


Managed by COOK’S TRAVEL SERVICE — with its 83 years’ 
tradition as leaders in travel —its own chain of offices all 
along the route — its own Fleet of steamers on the Nile. 


THOS. COOK @® SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
__los Angeles Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB -BUELE Eee 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


CONSERVATION OF FORESTS 


Gifford Pinchot Park 


TOURING TOWARD FLORIDA 

HE usual autumnal interest in south- 

ern motoring has again set in and a 
resume of road conditions throughout the 
southeast seems a timely tip to the south- 
bound tourist. Upon communicating with 
authentic sources we find that all routes 
from either the north, middlewest or east 
should terminate at Washington, D. C., 
where one may pick up the route for 
southern points. It seems rather an in- 
convenience to those coming from the 
middlewest or northwest and a consider- 
able addition of mileage, but one will find 
safer and better travel in so doing. 
Through the states of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, the only direct gateway to the 
south from the middlewest, considerable 
construction work is under way and to all 
appearances this will not be eliminated be- 
fore the first of the year, therefore, we 
are advising the route from Washington 
to. Fredericksburg over the-.main__thor- 
oughfare which is open throughout. From 
this point into Petersburg two detours 
exist—one at Spottsylvania and the other 
between Richmond and Petersburg, the 
latter being about fifteen miles in length. 
Both are over dirt road and caution should 
be exercised during wet weather as the 
surfaces become slippery. 

Proceeding from Petersburg, a sand 
and gravel road is followed into Raleigh. 
Upon reaching Skelton it 1s advisable to 
continue directly south because of the 
poor travel conditions existing over the 
road via Clarksville. Leaving Skelton, it 
is best to run through Henderson and 
Wake Forest which will necessitate two 
short detours, both of which are well sign 

osted. 

: From Raleigh the best travel will be had 
by proceeding through Sanford, Southern 
Pines, Rockingham, Cheraw, Columbia, 
Aiken and into Augusta. Between Raleigh 
and Camden short detours are in evidence 
at several points but all are in first class 
condition. Good road is then followed 
to within about ten miles of Batesburg 
from which point rough surface is en- 
countered into town. 

From Augusta to Macon is reported 
good. From Macon, however, one has 
_the choice of two routes, with a difference 
of approximately 20 miles. The first runs 
via Perry, Hawkinsville and Nicholls—the 
other lies through Perry, Cordele, Tifton 
and Adel, this being the shorter and per- 
haps the better. From either Waycross 
or Valdosta one will find a direct road 
into Jacksonville. 

The success and comfort of southern 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE 


Dr. William T. Hornaday 
Director, New York Zoological 


p } reate and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
Os tia coats a ee for them; to work for the betterment of transportation faotlitees; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our national resources, the preservation of historic sites, dis 
development of owr National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the aaah ee s 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautifu » an by ee 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to serve the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 

EUROPEAN BATTLEFIELDS 


U. S. Embassy, Paris 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


travel depends almost entirely upon 
weather conditions. A great majority of 
the road surfaces throughout the southern 
states are composed of dirt, sand and 
sand-clay which is render muddy and slip- 
pery by a hard rain, therefore, we caution 
all motorists in this respect and advise the 
use of chains in case weather conditions 
warrant. 

The approximate mileage between main 
points is as follows: 


Miles 
Washington to Richmond......... 138 
Richmond to Raleigh.............. 163 
Raleigh to Southern Pines......... Td 
Southern Pines to Rockingham..,, 31 
Rockingham to Columbia ......... 112 
Columbia to Augusta... 0.0.25. 76 
Augusta tos Macon. ...ssmesedecns 128 
Nacons to: Waldostaas.sereesierste 151 
Macon to Waycross...........+... 203 


FALL HOLIDAYS 

Now that the brilliant cool days of fall 
are rapidly passing, many club members 
will be thinking of the approach of winter 
and the warmer sunshine of southern re- 
sorts. Those more inclined toward activ- 
ity may think of skates and snowshoes and 
skit. In any case the Club Secretary will 
be able to supply booklets descriptive of 
all resorts, such as Virginia Hot Springs, 
White Sulphur Springs, Pinehurst, Ashe- 
ville, San Antonio, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, Southern California, Florida, or 
the Winter resorts of New England and 
New York. 


A NEW TUNNEL IN THE ROCKIES 


Work is about to begin on the new 
Moffat tunnel under the continental divide 
west of Denver, Colorado. This bore will 
be more than nine thousand feet above sea 
level and will be over six miles long, sav- 
ing some twenty-three miles of road and 
an almost incalculable amount of time. 


The fundamental reasons for construc- 
tion of the Moffat Tunnel are these. The 
Continental Divide reaches its highest, 
continuous elevation in the State of Col- 
orado, and this Divide has always formed 
a great barrier against the free flow of 
trade in Colorado, just ‘as the Isthmus of 
Panama constituted a barrier to the eco- 
nomical flow of ocean commerce prior to 
construction of the Panama Canal. In 
order to cross the State of Colorado from 
East to West it was necessary for rail- 
roads to adopt either circuitous routes, or 
ruinous grades; and in the latter instance 
this made the roads subject to snow block- 
ades, lasting from thirty to sixty days dur- 
ing the winter months. 


OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 
Frederick Simpich 

S. Commission, Berlin 

SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

Col. R. John West, U. S. A. L. S 


Rowe s 
Director-General, Pan-American Harry A. Franck 
Union The Earl of Hardwicke 


Edward Hungerford — 
Major General Balck 


It is true that the transcontinental line 
of the Union Pacific passes along the 
northern border of Colorado, without | 
touching the state line; and that on the} 
south the through line of the Atchisor 
Topeka and.Santa Fe passes through the | 
southeastern corner of the state; but these 
routes serve Colorado only through feeder | 
lines, and have always, as was: to be ex- | 
pected, built up the territory along their 
main lines at the expense of territory not 
directly contiguous to their main lines. ~ 

The great State of Colorado, which is 
the geographical center of Western Amer- 
ica, and is the greatest in natural resources 
among all the states of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, extends for three hundred 
miles from north to south, without a trans- | 
continental line. (3 

A STEP FORWARD i 

On the ground that they are a menace 
to the safety of the traveling public, the | 
state highway department has ordered re- 
moval of all signs abutting the highways 
in an illegal way. Co-operating with the 
state police department and the motor ve _ 
hicle department, steps have been taken to 
immediately remove many new advertis-' 
ing signs which have come to the attention — 
of the state officials. a 

Orders have been issued to all district 
supervisors of the highway department to 
notify foremen in their jurisdictions to see 
that all such signs are taken down at once. 
At the same time, the department has noti-- 
fied its divisional officers that the attention 
of the state police will be called to all 
such violations in an effort to curb the in- 
crease in this practice. . 

Statutes prohibit the use of any sign, 
large or small, within the highway limits. 
In this class is included the great variety 
of posters which are frequently seen 
tacked to telephone poles and trees. The 
state police department estimates that no 
less than 5,000 signs of all descriptions 
were removed during the last year for 
various causes. ‘* 

This drastic action followed a great in- 
flux in this practice of free advertising 
which calls for a penalty of $50 fine and 
six months imprisonment or both, accord- 
ne sp an act passed by the Legislature in 

It was said by the state police depart- 
ment yesterday that one of the most per-— 
sistent violators of the law were the vari- 
ous Chautauqua and country fair societies 
which extended themselves during the 
past year in posting signs on almost every 
telephone pole along the state highways. 
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BERMUDA’S newest and _ finest 
hotel will open in January, Equip- 
ment, service and cuisine will be 
unsurpassed. A thoroughly modern, 
fireproof hotel, built upon a terrace 
overlooking Hamilton Harbour and 
surrounded by charming tropical 
gardens. 


For reservations, or booklet, address 
John O. Evans, Manager, The Hote? 
Bermudiana, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 


Furness Bermuda Line, 34 White- 
hall Street, New York. 


St. Petersburg Invites You 


COME! 


Enjoy the winter in The Sunshine City. Have rest 
or sport out-doors in this glorious climate between Tampa 
Bay and the Gulf of Mexico. 


4 Enthusiasm has made St. Petersburg the South’s 
i} most rapidly growing resort city. Guests are enter- 
|| tained with open-air concerts, card parties and games in 
| the park. Here is plenty of opportunity to enjoy golf, 
}| fishing, tennis, bathing, boating and trap-shooting. 


| _ Apartment houses, boarding and rooming houses, 
and hotels provide varied accommodations. And _ five 
{| magnificent hotels have been completed for this season. 
For information and booklet address: 


D. E. Eddy 
Chamber of Commerce 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


°T e 
LUXURY CRUISE 
to the 


MEDITERRANEAN’ 


PALESTINE EGYPT 


The outstanding Cruise of the coming Winter Season, 
of absorbing interest to those who value luxurious comfort 
at sea, refined environment and pleasing personal service. 


Leaving New York, February 6, 1924 


by the famous ‘‘ROTTERDAM”’ and 
Under the personal management of the HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


The ‘‘ROTTERDAM”’ 
24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 


Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort 
of her appointments, the surpassing excellence of her cuisine 
and the high standard of service and management on board. 


(Sixty-Five Days of Delightful Diversion) 


ITINERARY includes Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Algiers, Tunis, Greece, 
Constantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the RRiviera. 
Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 
Cruise limited to 500 guests. Illustrated folder “‘E”’ on request 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
Chicago Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans 
St. Louis Seattle San Francisco 


Or any authorized Steamship Agent 


—* See Mexico City; Vera 

Cruz; Tampico; Puerto 
Mexico; Progreso, Yucatan, 
with its Ancient Ruins and 
Buried Cities, and on the way 
take in Havana — A Real 


Cruise of the ‘‘Spanish Main”’ 4 4 


Here’s the wonderful 23-day tour 
of the “Spanish Main’’—a sea trip 
of more than 2,000 miles (permit- 
ting side trips) via the famous 
Ward Line passenger express ships. 
See everything worth seeing. See 
Mexico City, as truly continental as 
any of the larger cities of Europe. 
Whether on business or pleasure, 
this is an opportunity to travel in 
the most comfortable and economi- 
cal way. Ward Line service meets 
your every expectation. Staterooms 
are commodious, well ventilated. 
Prices, moderate. Ask any traveler 
who has ever visited Mexico, Ha- 
vana, or the West Indies aboard a 
Ward liner what service he recom- 
mends. We are confident he will 
say, “Use the Ward Line.” 


RESERVATIONS NOW 


For sailings, full information and 
illustrated literature address 


WARD; LINE 


Foot of WallJStreet, New York City 
or any AuthorizedjTourist Agency 


= 
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_ ThenewS.S. “TUSCANIA” of the CUNARD 

and ANCHOR LINES sails from New York 
February 16, arriving in Egypt at the height 
of the season and offering a travel oppor- 
tunity rare, fascinating and full of appeal: 


9. ee panorama en route; ports of call include 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monte: Carlo, Naples, 
Athens, Haifa, Alexandria — returning via Naples 
and Monaco. 


Anew steamer, unsurpassed in construction, equip- 
ped with every modern feature for passenger comfort; 
an oil-burner — eliminating coaling at the various ~ 

_ ports. The traditional world-renowned Cunard 
service: and cuisine. Optional shore excursions; 
well-planned and interesting. 


| Choice of One-way or Round-trip Bookings—the 

complete Round-trip—returning via England 
—constitutes a consummate 

_ CRUISE—TOUR to the MEDITERRANEAN, 

most attractive, as to points visited—as to ome 

‘required—as to expense involved. 


Apply promptly. a 


| CUNARD. and ANCHOR 
S oo STEAM SHIP LINES 
25 Broadway. New York 


_ or Branches and. Agencies 


Full information on request. 


WARWICK , BERMUDA 


Belmont is high on the hills of Warwick, 
commanding magnificent views of Hamil- 
ton Harbour and its myriad islands. 
Every outdoor sport—tennis, bathing, boat- 
ing, fishing, cycling. 

Nearest hotel to Riddell’s Bay 18-hole golf 
links, where guests enjoy playing privileges. 
Only 20 minutes by ferry or carriage from 
steamer dock. : 
Modern equipment and superior service. 
Hot and cold running water, steam heat for 


cool days, electric lights and telephones in 


all rooms. Ball room, billiard room, radio, 
attractive social features. Fresh vegetables 
from our own garden. Reasonable rates. 
Open all year. Request booklet. 

Lre N. CHALMERS, Manager. 


Adventures Among 
the Gypsies of Con- 
stantinople 
(Continued from page 10) 


final celebration. It was the 
only way I could return their 
hospitality. Raki and mastic 
were brought with the usual ac- 
companiment of salad, and were 
placed on a table on a terrace 
overlooking the camp. Night 
had fallen; and although the full 
moon and stars illuminated the 
scene, candles were lighted in 
special honor of the event. They 
flickered and guttered in the 
wind, continually going out and 
being relighted, throwing a ris- 
ing and waning light over the 
circle that gathered about us. 

“Pi, prala, pil’ exclaimed the 
chief. “Drink, brother, drink!” 
Of» xa I ca! reat! eatt= And 
each drink was accompanied by 
a toast and a clinking of glasses 
all around: “Del-o-Del baxt! Te 
Trais! Sastipén!”’ 


When the musicians struck up 
the music, Ibraim, a tall young 
fellow who had been sitting 
cross-legged on the ground be- 
side the table, was asked to 
dance. He did so for nearly an 
hour, stopping only to give the 
musicians a chance to drink. As 
for himself a glass was held to 
his lips, and he drank without 
halting. His hands were up- 
raised, fingers snapping, and feet 
moving but slightly in short, 
quick steps, while his entire 
body, especially his shoulders, 
shook, or rather vibrated in 
rapid rythm. Not a muscle was 
idle. It was a combination of 
the fandango, the Czardas, and 
the danse du ventre. I was in- 
duced to accompany him, and 
giving a feeble imitation of all 
the Romani dances I had ever 
seen, I danced beside him for a 
moment. But it was too ex- 
hausting, and I sank back ints 
my seat out of breath. Still he 
danced on, the perspiration 
gleaming on his forehead, but 
without the slightest sign of 
fatigue. There was the same 
expression of trance-like ecstasy 
that I had observed on the faces 
of the Dancing Dervishes. 


Glancing away from the scene 
for a moment, I saw a curious 
sight. Hearing the wail of the 
oboe and the throbbing of the 
drums, every girl in the camp 
had come out of her hut or tent 
and begun to dance. Every lane 


‘|was filled with shadowy figures, 


swaying, writhing and stamping 
in wild rhythm. 


Shortly before, the Chief’s son 
had left Constantinople with a 
party of Gypsies who were tak- 
ing once more to the trail. The 
father remarked that the boy 


“Yaad 
| 
/ } 
13 
ps 
a 
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was about my age, and that in 
fancied a resemblance between 
us. It was simply that he was 
lonely and anxious that I should 
remain in the son’s place. It w 


_ already time for me to be coin 


but the more I talked of doing 
so, the more the Chief insisted 
that I stay. “You must live here 
among us and marry. I will see 
to it myself that you get a wife, 
young and pretty, terni, sult 
bor.” 


“T have one,” I replied. 


“What of it? Two wives can 
support you better than one.” FT 
was anxious to see a wedding, 
but not to that extent. When he 
saw there was no persuading me,’ 
he declared that they would all 
accompany me to my hotel. || 


Circling the dump heap we 
walked through a deserted quar- 
ter. It was moon-light and I 
knew the way. “You don’t need 
to go with me,” I said. “I’m 
not afraid.” The leader sudden- 
ly halted, with a look of anger. 
He had interpreted my words as 
indicating that I felt uneasy with 
them. 


“We are Gypsies!” he said 
proudly, intimating that for one 
Gypsy to distrust another was 
the grossest of insults. I quickly 
reassured them that they had 
misunderstood. He ‘was ap- 
peased, and replied that they 
could not think of letting me go 
alone until I reached the main 
street. “There are too many 
thieves about. Cen,’ he re 
marked, drawing his hand across, 
his throat with a sinister gesture. 
I was glad of my escort, as I had 
not the least desire to try my 
new knife. 


When we said good-bye, the 
Chief urged me once more to 
stay. And how I wanted to! 
Constantinople had proved the 
most difficult city to reach, the 
most difficult to leave,—in those 
war times—and the most fasci- 
nating in which to stay, of all the 
cities I had ever known. And 
the Gypsies had proved the most 
friendly of any. And yet I felt 
compelled to refuse his hospital- 
ity. . 

As I walked away I sang to 
myself the lines of a Wander-_ 
lied: ‘ 


There still are O so many wines 
that I have yet to try; 

There still are O so many roads” 
to follow ere I die. 


& 


SAILINGS 
very Wednes- 
lay from San 
trancisco and 
very 35 days 
rom Seattle. 


JATSON NAVIGATION CO. 


26 Market Street, San Francisco 


Name. 
Addres: 


Why worry about 
your baggage? 


peBs season. tourist baggage is 
exposed to many hazards. Are 
rou prepared for possible loss?) Your 
yaggage is valuable. Insure it. A 
hort trip is as great a risk as a long 
our. Always insure. 


\ North America Tourist Baggage 
-olicy will relieve you of countless 
vorries when traveling and protect 
fou from financial loss if your bag- 
‘age (or any part of its contents) is 
lamaged or lost. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company” 


Pin this coupon to you letterhead 

(SSSR ER EEE See eee eee eee 

Insurance Company of North 
Ame.ica, Philade!phia, Pa. 


Dept. FF 10 
SEE UE ee evocueon aa bare pnBEe 
AVEC RY 6 oy ihe Sn COS ACRE eae 
NOME Pi cis a, 01% tater 35 


Wants information on Tourist 
Baggage Insurance. 


USTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand” 


‘Nia, ... | (20,000 tons)....... Dec 7-Feb. § 
: ”* (13,500 tons). . " Be italy Jan. 4~Mar. 7 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., 2) Can, Pacific Railway, 
Jan. Pac. Piked hve tin Bee A Tce ta 

inch Bullding, 


Canadian Australian Line, W: 
741 Hastings St., West ‘Vancouver, B.C. 


You can drive in a motor car almost to the edge 
of Kilauea’s flaming fire pit. Standing in perfeét safety 
on the very rim, you may see below you that seething 
cauldron of leaping, surging, cascading fire. You’ll 
hear the terrific din of exploding lava pots, hissing 
gas and mysterious pounding as of hammers on a 
giant anvil in Vulcan’s titanic forge. 


This world wonder in Hawaii National Park, 
and all the delights of life in the South Seas as well, 
may be yours this winter for as little as $300 to 
$4.00, covering all travel and incidental cost of a three 
or four weeks’ trip. Stay longer, if your time will 
permit, and enjoy the Islands’ charm more fully. 
Make the smooth, pleasant voyage 
over sunny seas, five to eight days, 
dependiag on route chosen, from 
the Pacific Coast on ocean liners with 
every travel comfort. 


Ride the crest of roaring combers 
at Waikiki, Eat fresh pineapple, 
creamy cocoanut, golden papaya and 
other luscious tropic fruits, Hear 


Hawaiian melody under romantic palms in the moon- 
light. Explore the novel shopping districts. 

Exotic, foreign and fascinating though the Islands 
are in atmosphere, you’ll find all civilization’s con- 
veniences and luxuries; first-class hotels and motor 
roads ; excellent golf courses and tennis courts; elec- 
tric lights, laundries, telephones, good newspapers 
and splendid inter-island cruising facilities. Allin a 
beautiful American territory with American laws, 
language and customs—a charming land in which to 
acquire a home and spend the remainder of your days. 

Go NOW to your nearest railway, travel or steam- 
ship agency and arrange for the trip; or mail coupon 
below for our new colored booklet 
containing a wealth of data on the 


Islands. 


AMPLE STEAMER 
ACCOMMODATIONS 
to Hawaii from all Pacific Coast ports; in faé& 
you can sail direé from any of these 


FOUR PORTS TO PARADISE 
returning at yourown convenience: San Francis- 
co, Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver, B. C. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU, 582 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, or854 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. 


Send me your latest illustrated booklet on Hawaii; also newest monthly issue of Tourfax, containing detailed data for visitors to the Islands. 


Name 


Street 


City 


State 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Nile. Aeroplane, Paris to London. 


pert leadership. Itinerary: Algiers, 
Athens, Palestine, Italy, Egypt, 
Switzerland, France, England. Best 
hotels, first-class throughout, pri- 
vate automobiles — all expense, no 
extras. Detailed circular on request. 


Write for our Booklet of 20 Cruises 


London Paris Brussels Naples 


Cruise and Tour de Luxe 
Ss. S. ADRIATIC 
February 23rd—83 Days 
Special feature trip— visits to 9 
countries — 20 important cities — 6 


day auto tour in Palestine and 14 
day tour in Italy—6 days up the 


LCST TT 


Party limited to 25 members—ex- 


Consolidated Cruise Service 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE 
TOURS CO., Ltd. 


(American Company) 
159 W. 42nd St., New York 


AACA = 


Hourtern East 
DSixtieth Street 


An Exclusive Residential Hotel 
Affording the Dignity and Ele- 
gance of a Private Residence. 
Opposite the Metropolitan Club 
and Fifth Avenue entrance to 
Central Park, with easy access 
to Clubs, Theatres and Shop- 
ping Centres. 


Special Low Rates During Summer 
y Months 


Cable Address “Eabab” 
Eager & Babcock, New York City 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


LLEVIEW 


& 


E 


HOTEL and COTTAGES 


OPENS JANUARY 5TH 


One of the most enchanting resorts 
in all Florida—a charming Winter 
home set in a Southern paradise 
overlooking the Gulf of Mexico. 


Two 18 hole Golf Courses. Eleven im- 
portant tournaments with’ handsome 
trophy awards scheduled thru the season. 


Tennis; yachting and game fishing 
on the Gulf. Bathing, trap shooting, 
motoring, horseback riding, flying. 
Morning concerts, evening dances. 
Kindergarten, elementary classes 
with competent teachers. 

Thru Pullman to the doors from New York 


and Chicago. Address The Biltmore, New 
York, for information or reservations. 


JOHN McENTEE BOWMAN, President 
EARLE E. CARLEY, V. P. C. A. JUDKINS, Mgr. 


On the Beach and 
the Boardwalk 
American PlanOnly 


Write for illustrated 
folder and rates 


y-~the broad deck 
/ 


Hospitable, homelike, always open, always 
welcoming, Chalfo -Haddon Hall, winter 
or summer, are the natural choice of cultivated, 
interesting people seeking real benefits from. 
days of rest. so 
Mild, invigorating salt-sea air and world- 
famous Boardwalk. Horseback riding on the 
Beach. Golf. Or ease in the sun on one of 
orches of Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hale 


wn 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT. 
COMPANY _ 
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A Summer Sojourn in 
Quaint Seoul 
(Continued from page 24) 


marked lack of deference, almost , 


an indifference, except in their 
official capacity, or among an un- 
usually superstitious minority. 
The principal livingroom—to 
use the word very loosely—of 
these monasteries was floored 
with the oily brownish thick pa- 
per universal in private dwell- 
ings, and the scant furniture was 
of a similar type. Perhaps one 
of the big half-oval drums that 
call such of the monks as happen 
to be within hearing tu their not 
very arduous duties swings from 
the low ceiling in the center of 
it; about the walls may sit a few 
bronze ornaments or figures of 
some significance which totally 
escapes the uninformed visitor. 
Certainly Gautama himself would 
not recognize the barbarous gaud- 
iness, the crowds of fantastic 
figures which clutter the adjoin- 
ing temples, as having been in- 
spired by his simple teachings. 
Big golden Buddhas in the cen- 
ter, behind a kind of an altar and 
an offering table in one, are 
flanked on either side clear 
around the three walls of the 
room with hybrid manikins of 
Chinese mythology and demonol- 
ogy, often of human size, which 
would outdo the phantasmagoric 
imaginings of any child in terror 
of the dark. Fourth wall is there 
none, but only a long series of 
double doors, which first open 
and then lift up to the horizontal, 
where they are supported by 
quaint Oriental substitutes for 
hooks. If the discreet rattling of 
a few small coins succeeds in ac- 
complishing this latter feat, the 
more than dim religious light of 
the musty interior gives way to 
the glaring radiance of cloudless 
Korea, and a myriad of details 
that are otherwise only suspected, 
if even that, make their appear- 
ance. One discovers, for in- 
stance, that in addition to the 
score or more of large figures in 
the gaudiest of greens, reds, and 
all possible clashings of colors 
there are several times as many 
figurines, knee-high or less, in- 
terspersed among them, as if 
these queer puppets had their hu- 
man quota of offspring. Like 
their adult companions, these lit- 
tle effigies wear expressions va- 
rying all the way from terroriz- 
ing demons to smirking gentle- 
ness which suggests a well-spent 


babyhood. 
Catalonia and Old 
Provence 
(Continued from page 27) 


|Istres and its aviation camp and 


through the old Saracen strong- 
please mention TRAVEL 


hold which has since becomi§ 
Saint Mitre, to Martigues, Jj§ 
Venise Provencale, whither wif 
had been bound all the while. ~ | 

Here we installed ourselves i} 
a sunny studio apartment. ah 
the artist got to work. Martigue} 
is the spring and autumn paral 
dise for the artists of all nation|| 


who’ flock to its Venice-like cal} 
nals and quays in the footstepi 


of the master Ziem who firs} 
gave it a vogue - which hal 


never been bestowed upon anjj 
other little fishing village of lik 
dimensions. Martigues and it} 
fisher folk and its artist colony i‘ 
by no means dull. It is about th 


liveliest ensemble of its kind tc 


be found under a brilliant south} 
ern stun which shines even heré, 
. S . : LEM 
in mid-winter with a refulgene¢ 
unknown short of Africa’s shore} 
Marseilles itself is worth <¢ 
or a chapter. The only way no} 
to slight it here is to refer the 
reader to the first hundred page 
or so of “The Count of Monte 
Cristo,” the rereading of which} 
will give him much of the history, 
and geography of the City of the 
Phoceans. For the rest Mar- 
seilles is a blend of the cosmo 
politanism of all the races of the 
Mediterranean civilization of 
past and present, and if it were 
not the greatest seaport of 
France and of the Mediterranean 
and an industrial centre of es 
importance it would probably be 
the finest resort on the Riviera. 
The praise is not too strong and 
yet the City of the Phoceans is 
usually ignored by hurried tray- 
ellers who have landed here 
merely to take ship or train. — 


a | 


A 

East of Monte Carlo 
on Foot) a9 
(Continued from page 20) 


macaroons and marzapan in the 
next block than I found in the 
first-class restaurants in Italy 
but the idea of spumoni, parme- 
san, spaghetti, chantilly, maca 
roons and marzapan here anc 
there are two different ideas. 
Italian culture has been strewr 
throughout the western world 
but there is something indigen- 
ous that is inseparable, inalien 
able. Oh! It is so old! Wher 
did it begin is the eternal ques: 
tion? Will it ever cease is the 
wonder? Nothing seems to hav 
ever been new and nothing seem: 
so old that it is ott of use. Ever 
the garments of the people seen 
to have always been so; baggy 
dusty, plastic to the curves 0: 
the human form. . The people ar 
either babies or grown-ups. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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x & Annual 


Cruise De Luxe 


| e 
5x Mediterranean 
(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Copa) 


By Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. ‘SCYTHIA” 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 Days : 
repeating the complete success of the 1923 similar 
Cruise, same steamer, visiting 


Egypt—Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
; Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France, England 


The “Scythia” is a veritab’e floating palace, with spacious decks, 
lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 
rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms. and 
suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 

Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 
“Aquitania,” “Mauretania,” “‘Berengaria” or any Cunard Line steamer 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
Early reservation insures choice of location. 


Also De Luxe Tours to Europe 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
(Established 1875). 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 


Paris London 


AGuide Book for the ans 


Refreshing Entertainment 
for the Stay-at-Home 


~The 
Mediterranean 
Cruise 


Rolland Jenkins has written a book that is 
not only an interesting story about a fas- 
cinating corner of the world, but as well, 
just the source of information most help- 
ful to the tourist. He describes the whole 
. Mediterranean tour, the ports to be visited 

and their points of interest, the possible 
side-trips most worthwhile. The people of 
the country and their history are pre- 
sented briefly but illuminatingly. A satis-. 
fying book, splendidly illustrated. 


At All Booksellers, $3.50_ 


| GP. PUTNAM’S SONS 
pre 4 2 West 45th Street ; New York 


45 Broadway 


POMPEIAN BATH 


S.S. Leviathan 


0 EUROPE 
T costs less NOW. On the ships of the 


great fleet of the United States Lines to 
eS Europe you will find the maximum of 
luxury, speed, refinement and economy. If you go 
to Europe now the social season over there is at 
its height, the tourist prices of the summer are 
not in force and the passage rate is lowest. Accom- 
modations to suit every purse and every taste 
available now at new low Winter Rates. 


Early sailings are: 


Leviathan. ; : em NourO. + Deceit 
America . : : . Nov. 17 Dec. 22 
Geo. Washington : : : PRaDecut3 
Pres. Roosevelt 5 : Nov. 24 

Pres. Harding  . : : Dec. 29 


This is an unusual opportunity to go abroad at a very mod- 
erate cost. Send today for your Government’s free, hand- 
somely illustrated, travel booklets of itineraries, costs, tours 
and ship accommodations. 


Send the Coupon today 
Find out about the new low Winter Rates 
and the advantages of Europe in Winter. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 


Information Section 2178 Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation the literature giving travel 
facts. I am considering a trip to Europe 0, to the Orient 
from Seattle 0, to the Orient from San Francisco O. 


Name 


Address ase pamen rca 


Town Statens eee 


UNITED STATES LINES 


New York City 
Canadian Office: 79 Queen Street, W. Toronto 


Agencies in all Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 


U.S.SHIPPING BOARD 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Hotels selected and 


io} PO) 


ENGLAND 


Torquay 
ROSLIN HALL. Popular Statler Private Hotel. 
Sea front. Cuisine a specialty. Garage. 


Okehampton, (Devon) 
WHITE HART HOTEL. On borders of Dartmoor. 
Main road to Land’s End. Fishing. Garage. 


Grasmere (English Lakes) 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. On Lake. 
Situation. Wordsworth’s Land. 


London 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. _ Russel Sa. 


Ideal 


7 Hotels 2000 


Rooms. H. and C. Water. Bed and Breakfast, 
$2.00 up. 
SCOTLAND 
Oban 


GREAT WESTERN HOTEL. Leading Hotel tn 
West Highlands of Scotland. Alex. MeGregor, Prop 


FRANCE 


Nice 
HOTEL BRICE. Full South. Every Comfort. 
Garden. Wear Sea and Casinos. Special Rates. 


Paris 
HOTEL PALAIS D’ORDSAY. Quai d'Orsay Sta- 
tion. Unique Situation. On Seine. Latest Comfort. 
LOUVRE. Place du Theatre Francais. Central 
location. Handsome Restaurant. 
HOTEL TERMINUS. St Lazare Station. Central 
Situation. Entirely Renovated. 


Vichy 
HOTEL DES AMBASSADEURS. 250 Rooms. 
High Class Family Hotel. Facing Park and Casino. 


St. Jean De Lu 
HOTEL DU GOLF. Basses Pyrenees. On the beach 
Splendid view on Pyrenees. All Languages. 
GRAND HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE. Splendid 
Positioh on Sea Front. Near Golf Links. 

Marseilles 

SPLENDIDE HOTEL. 31, Boulevard. d’Athenes. 
The newest - The best. 


THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th st., N. Y. 


recommended by 


[EJ ecncovcocvsccnncarsosey 


SWITZERLAND 


Lucerne 


BEAU-RIVAGE. Quai National. Fine Cuisine 
Anglo-American Patronage. C. Giger, Prop. 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. Leading and most 
I COLAO AEE OMCs Gare nite ee 


up-to-date Hotel. 


Lake of Thun 
HOTEL MOY. Oberhofen. Mme. A. Brugger- 
Maillat, Prop. 


Lausanne 
HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care. 


HOTEL BEAU-SEJOUR. Every modern comfort. 
Park. Tennis. Golf. Quiet. 4 min. from Station. 


Engelberg 
HOTELS CATTANI . 


St. Mortiz 
THE BELVEDERE. High-class. Every window 
shows a thousand dollar picture. Printed tariff. 
PALACE HOTEL. Leading in Comfort. Social 
centre for English and Americans. H.Badrutt,Prop 


Andermait 
DANIOTH'S GRAND HOTEL. C. Danioth, 
Proprietor. 


Weesen 
SCHLOSS HOTEL MARIAHALDEN. 


Basel 
HOTEL STORCHEN and HOTEL DE LA 
CIGOGNE. 


Arosa 
HOTEL AROSA KULM. 6150 Feet, Leading in 
Sport and Comfort. 


Zermatt 
HOTELS SEILER, 1000 beds. First class Hotels 
1620M. at the foot of ‘‘Matterhorn & Monte Rosa” 
SCHWEIZERHOF, NATIONAL & BELLEVUE. 
Best position. Anglo-American patronage. 
Vulpera-Tarasp (Engadine) 
WALDHAUS & SCHWEIZERHOF. 4000 feet. 
First class. Most important spa of Switzeerland. 
Lugano 
HOTEL DE LA PAIX. First class. In its own 
beautiful grounds near the lake. Moderate :terms. 


Atz Les Bains 
SPLENDIDE-ROYAL EXCELSIOR. 
Open-Air Restaurant. Best Hotels. 
Position. 


Famous 
Unique 


Calais 
TERMINUS HOTEL. First-class. Only one on 
pier. Facing Boats. Excellent Cuisune. 


Finhaut (Valats-Suisse) 
HOTEL BRISTOL. Splendid mountain hotel 
Lift, Bath. O. Zonfat, Prop. 
Furka-Gletsch 
HOTEL BELVEDERE. Auto Mailcoach service 


Gletsch 
HOTEL GLACIER DU RHONE. 


200 Beds. 


Dinard Brittany 
HOTEL PLAGE. View on the Beach. Famous 
cuisine. Latest comforts. Moderate Prices. 


HOLLAND 


Amsterdam 
VICTORIA HOTEL. Opposite Railway station. 
Garage. Private Baths. H Schlagenhauff, Mer. 


AMSTEL HOTEL. J. Mann, Manager. 
Middelburg 


GRAND HOTEL. 
Rotterdam 
HOTEL WEIMAR. All comforts. Finest situation. 
Fine view of river. L. Van der Burg, Manager. 
MADEIRA 


BELLA VISTA HOTEL. Best situation in Island. 
Terms moderate. Near casino. Pure water. 


SPAIN 


Alhambra-Granada 
HOTEL WASHINGTON IRVING, A. Valvarde. 


Klosiers 
SPORT HOTEL SILVRETTA. 4000ft. Fishing. 
tennis, climbing, bathing, mountain scenery. 
Zuoz (Engadine) 
CASTELL. First class. Excellent cuisine. Physi- 


cian. Hydrotherapie. Best Skiground. Skating. 
SICILY 
Siracusa 

VILLA POLITI. The leading hotel. Splendid 


position. Moderate terms. 
ITALY 


Milano (via Principe Umberto) 


DU PARC. First class. Latest comfort. Position 
close station Pension. Moderate charges. Quiet. 


Rome 
HOTEL HOSSLER AND NEW YORK. Piazza 
Trinite dei Monti. Rome 6. 


HOTEL PENSION ALEXANDRA. 
Via Vittorio. Veneto 18. A. Grionl, Prop. 


HOTEL ELYSEE. Via Porta Pinciana. 


loves a new hotel 


The SY LVANI 


Philadelphia's newest and most beautifully 
furnished hotel will fulfill your expecta- 
tions of hospitality, good food and fine 
service 


J. C. Bonner, for many years associated with the 
management of Ritz Hotels, is Managing 
Director of the Sylvania. 


East of Monte Carlo 
on Foot 
(Continued from page 38) 


can’t recall having seen a flapper 
in Italy, a high-school girl, a 
sweet sixteener. The boys wear 
long trousers when they are still 
bambini. These things always 
were and they are to be. It’s in 
the soil, the light and shadow, 
the gesture, the temper of the 
people, the nature. These things 
Italy does not give the western 
world and without these, what 
that was Italian ceases to be Ital- 
ian. With all the mad, running 
joy of Italy, there is a prescient 
melancholy, lest she change. 


Buried Treasure 


The mining town of Creede, 
Colo., stands at the end of a 
branch line of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad, in the 
midst of the great mountain group 
called the San Juan Mountains, 
near the Rio Grande, just below 
the wonderfully picturesque can- 
yon of Willow Creek. On all 
sides rise towering mountains, 
dissected by deep canyons, 
through which rush swift moun- 
tain torrents teeming with trout. 
The’ Wheeler National Monu- 
ment, with its picturesque castel- 
lated erosional forms, is only a 
few miles away, the hot springs 
at Wagon Wheel Gap are only 8 
miles away, and other hot springs 
are at no greater distance. San 
Luis Peak, which rises to an ele- 
vation of over 14,000 feet, is only 
a few miles to the north. Creede 
is served by good automobile 
roads and is rapidly becoming a 
great center for summer tourists. 
The continued efforts of the cit- 
izens to improve the sanitary 
conditions of the town and to 
give it a more attractive appear- 
ance should help to make the 
tourist traffic an increasing 
source of wealth and partly off- 
set the decline in mining. 


The first mining claims in the 
Creede district, as stated in a re- 
port recently issued by the De- 
partment of the Interior through 
the Geological Survey, were lo- 
cated in 1883, but the great boom, 
which rivaled anything in the 
early history of other mining dis- 
tricts, did not begin until late in 
1891, when perhaps 10,000 peo- 
ple rushed tothe camp, a railroad 
was extended to it, and the small 
amount of flat land available in 
the deep canyon was built up al- 
most solidly. Early in the fol- 
lowing year a disastrous fire de- 


|stroyed most of the new city. 


The city was rebuilt, but the 
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boom subsided almost as rapi 
as it had grown. 


It was in June, 1891, that twe 


prospectors, 
ninger and Julius Haas, gru 
staked by two butchers of 
Norte set out to prospect t 
Creede region. t 
the search for their strayed bur- 
ros led Renninger to the outcroy 
on the famous Last Chan 
claim. The poor surface indica- 
tions led him to define his clai 
the “Last Chance.” A short ti 
later he sold his share in it fo 
$65,000 but. by December, 189 
the mine had produced silver an 
other ore valued at nearly $1, 
500,000. 


After the great boom the dis- 
trict settled down to a more reg- 
ular existence and has produced 
metals valued at over $40,000" 
000, about half of which was 
distributed as profits. The metal 
produced in largest quantity is 


silver, which makes up about © 


two-thirds of the total value of 


the metallic output, lead makes ~ 


about one-fifth, gold about one- 
fifteenth, and lead about one- 
twenty-fifth. 


& 


STATEMENT OF OWNER- 


} 


at Scranton, Pa., for October 1, 1923, State 


SHIP, MANAGEMENT, | 
CIRCULATION, EV Gals 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of ‘‘Travel,’’ published monthly 


of New York, County of New York: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor of ‘Trayel” 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of th 
aforesaid publication for the dates sho 


in the above caption, required by the Act” 


of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 44, 
Postal Laws and Regulations: That t 

names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business man- 


It is said that 


i 


iy 


agers are: Publisher, Robert M. McBride F 


& Co., Inc., 7 West 16th Street, New York; 
Rebert. M. McBride, editor, 7 West 16th 
Street, New York; managing editor, none; 
business managers, none. Owner, Robert 
M. McBride & Co., Inc., a corporation 
W. McBride, 68 Montague Street, Brook: 
lyn; Hampton Anderson, 1087 Bosto: 
Road, New York; Edna Brown Anderson, 
1087 Boston Road, New York. ; 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 


and other security holders owning or hold-— 


| 


: 


ing 1 per cent or more of total amount or ~ 


bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
None. 


That the two paragraphs next above, giv- M 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, — 


and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 


I 


the books of the company as trustee or in — 


any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 


; 


3 


as to the circumstances and conditions un- — 


der which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear on the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
Ke other securities than as so stated by 
Im, 


(Signed) ROBERT M. McBRIDE, Editor, — 


ETHEL C. TURNER, Atty.-in-fact. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
2nd day of October, 1923. 
W.J. VOSS, 
Notary Public, 


7 


a 


a 


